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THE  SOUL  OF  THE  FUTURE 

Would  I  might  see  them  now,  the  walls  of  the  city  to  be, 
The  new  Jerusalem's  emerald,  chrysoprase,  and  chalcedony  I 

But  the  eye  of  my  spirit  is  dimmed,  the  darkness  I  cannot  dispel. 
Wherever  I  turn  it  is  dark,  on  land  dark,  and  yet  darker  on  sea. 

But  the  seeker  for  truth  shall  behold :    blessed  John  beheld  the 

town 
Where  the  saints  stand  about  the  throne,  where  martyrs  take  up 

their  crown. 

His  tale  of  it  glows  with  fire,  with  heartsease,  with  joyful  content, 
And  oh  1   for  a  heart  of  resolve  to  share  in  its  high  renown. 

And  the  builder  of  truth  shall  behold ;    when  Alaric  crashed  in  his 

might 
A  whirlwind  of  terror  on  Rome,  and  its  legions  were  winnowed 

in  flight, 

Then  Austin  did  gather  his  soul  to  tell  of  the  city  of  God 
In  a  dream  of  its  gallant  bypaths,  and  its  gardens  of  purest  delight. 

For  a  new  Atlantis  I  long  ;   but  the  old  clingeth  round  my  feet, 
When  a  new  song  I  would  sing,  the  old  one  lilts  too  sweet : 

I  would  gladly  surrender  the  old,  to  behold  the  Kingdom  new, 
As  becometh  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  who  seeks  to  make  vision  com 
plete. 

The  noise  of  the  tumult  has  passed,  the  war -travail  wails  to  its  end. 
The  close  of  an  age  is  appearing ;  whereto  shall  the  vision  extend  ? 

The  soul  of  the  future  is  lost  if  it  gain  not  the  city  of  God, 
Lo  !  we  are  the  seekers,  the  builders ;   we  that  soul  to  its  destiny 
bend. 


FOREWORD 

THE  question  of  the  financial  administration  of  the 
Church  of  England  has  occupied  the  attention  of  lay 
men  for  several  years  past  in  an  increasing  degree. 
What  has  been  called  the  "  failure  of  the  Church  of 
England "  means,  very  largely,  that  the  provision 
made  for  its  development  has  been  unsatisfactory 
because  it  has  so  largely  depended  upon  ancient  endow 
ments  which  are  no  longer  sufficient  for  their  purpose. 

While  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  present  generation  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  the  Church  for  all  time,  it  is 
certainly  incumbent  upon  Churchmen  to  see  that 
religious  activities  are  not  stunted  by  inadequate 
financial  support. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Chichester  Diocesan  Board  of 
Finance  for  the  last  six  years,  I  have  been  brought  into 
intimate  contact  with  the  necessities  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  I  have  always  contended  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  state  to  English  people  the  needs  which 
they  are  asked  to  supply  and  the  necessary  support  is 
immediately  forthcoming. 

Generally  speaking,  the  mass  of  English  people  are 
quite  ignorant  of  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the 
Church,  and  are  surprised  when  the  facts  are  brought 
home  to  them.  The  organisation  of  a  Central  Church 
Fund  has  become  a  matter  of  great  urgency  for  many 
reasons,  and  it  is  probable  that,  when  the  facts  are 
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clearly  stated,  the  response  will  not  be  less  than  in  any 
other  great  movement  which  aims  at  the  improvement 
of  the  moral  and  religious  standards  of  our  country. 

I  hope  very  much  that  this  book  will  be  widely  read, 
and  that  church  people  may  find  in  it  the  information 
which  will  lead  to  a  wider  outlook  and  to  an  increased 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  Church  of  England. 

BRASSEY. 

NORMANHURST,    BATTLE, 

October  loth,  1918. 


PREFACE 

IT  is  generally  admitted  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
control  the  finance  of  the  Church  of  England  that 
widespread  ignorance  and  serious  misconceptions 
exist  about  the  whole  subject.  The  nature  of  the 
criticisms  (frequently  found  in  the  correspondence 
columns  of  the  Church  Press  and  of  the  Daily  Press) 
may  be  taken  as  sufficient  indication  of  the  character 
and  the  prevalence  of  the  misunderstanding.  The 
consequences  are  far-reaching  and  become  more 
serious  as  the  years  pass.  The  cramping  of  effort 
and  the  impossibility  of  realizing  the  ideals  of  cor 
porate  religion  for  lack  of  support  are  immediate 
effects  of  this  condition  of  things,  which  react  upon  the 
nation  at  large  in  ways  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  esti 
mate  the  ultimate  results. 
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The  need  for  making  in  a  clear  and  precise  form 
some  statement  of  the  needs  of  organized  religion  and 
of  the  principles  involved  in  any  attempt  to  satisfy 
such  needs,  together  with  some  explanation  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  available  resources,  and  of  the 
methods  to  be  adopted  in  ecclesiastical  finance,  has 
led  to  the  compilation  of  this  book.  It  does  not  pro 
fess  to  deal,  and  indeed  in  so  small  a  compass  could 
not  deal,  with  more  than  the  elements  of  the  subject. 
These  are  set  out  in  a  form  which  it  is  hoped  may  be 
stimulating  to  the  layman,  and  suggestive  to  speakers 
and  preachers.  It  is  suggested  that  this  further  at 
tempt  to  diffuse  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  facts  and 
principles  may  be  of  value  in  these  difficult  days. 

I  desire  to  express  my  acknowledgments  to  those 
who  have  given  their  consents  to  the  reproduction  of 
the  chart  dealing  with  the  relationship  between  the 
Tithe  Rent  Charge  and  current  prices.  This  was 
drawn  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  by  a  member  of  his 
staff,  and  was  originally  appended  to  a  report  pre 
sented  to  the  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury  by  a  Committee  of  which  the  Archdeacon 
of  Surrey  was  Chairman,  which  was  subsequently 
published  by  the  S.P.C.K.  Permission  to  use  Sauer 
beck's  curve  was  readily  given  by  Messrs.  P.  S.  King 
&  Son,  of  Orchard  House,  Westminster,  S.W.  For 
the  kindness  shown  to  me  by  all  these  I  am  very 
grateful. 

I  desire  also  to  express  my  special  indebtedness  to 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Ellison,  M.V.O.,  Rector  of  S.  Michael's, 
Cornhill,  and  to  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Hobson,  Vicar  of 
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Letherhead,  who  have  most  kindly  read  the  MS.  and 
offered  valuable  criticisms  and  suggestions.  Canon 
Humble-Crofts,  Rector  of  Waldron,  has  also  given 
much  fruitful  advice. 

Finally,  I  desire  to  record  my  thanks  to  those  who 
are  endeavouring  to  set  the  finance  of  the  Church  of 
England  on  a  sounder  basis,  and  particularly  to  Lord 
Brassey  and  to  Sir  Trustram  Eve,  without  whose 
encouragement  and  help  the  publication  of  such  a 
work  would  have  been  impossible. 

For  the  information  given  and  for  the  way  in  which 
it  is  presented  I  am  personally  and  solely  responsible. 
Moreover,  the  statements  which  are  made  in  the  book 
are  not  to  be  taken  as  necessarily  representing  the 
views  of  any  Board  or  Committee  with  which  I  am 
connected. 

F.  P 

BRIGHTON, 
August  $oth,  1918. 
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CHAPTER    I 

THE   SOUL   OF   THE   FUTURE 

FROM  the  earliest  times  men  have  looked  for  the  ideal 
State.  They  have  seen  the  misery  of  their  own  days, 
their  eyes  have  dwelt  on  failure,  their  hearts  have 
been  faint  with  unrealized  desire.  In  their  unhappi- 
ness  they  have  let  fancy  play  about  the  ideas  of  a  new 
order  of  things  which  shall  bring  peace  to  every  heart, 
and  comfort  to  the  mind  sick  with  the  despair  of 
unattainable  aspiration. 

In  the  play  of  such  fancy  Plato  was  fired  with  an 
ideal  of  wisdom,  courage,  temperance,  and  righteous 
ness,  and,  the  more  keenly  he  conceived  of  this  ideal 
life,  the  more  vividly  he  perceived  its  isolation  in  the 
world.  But  he  developed  his  theory  of  an  ideal 
Republic,  which  he  regarded  as  no  barren  dream,  but 
a  certain  condition  of  the  future.  Sooner  or  later,  in 
the  course  of  time,  a  State  essentially  resembling  his 
ideal  commonwealth  was  to  come  into  being,  and 
until  then  men  would  not  attain  their  highest  possible 
development. 
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So  also  the  prophets  of  the  Hebrews  foreshadowed 
the  dawn  of  a  day  of  eternal  and  world-wide  peace, 
and  implanted  in  the  minds  of  their  fellow-country 
men  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Anointed  One 
which  should  be  the  beginning  of  universal  blessed 
ness.  Their  words  find  an  echo  in  the  classical  writers, 
and  most  uaequivocably  in  the  fourth  Eclogue  of 
Vergil.  They  do  but  express  the  longing  of  every 
patriot,  the  indefinable  hope  of  every  mystic,  the 
intuition  of  all  who  desire  some  day  to  pass  joyous 
and  expectant  into  the  city  of  their  dreams.  The 
coming  of  the  great  Mystic,  the  Prince  of  them  that 
dream,  gave  to  all  who  follow  in  the  ways  of  His 
thought  the  clue  to  the  mystery  of  so  much  unfulfilled 
desire.  His  Kingdom,  His  city,  were  no  earthly 
habitations.  No  fighting  and  warfare  should  set  the 
bounds  of  His  domain  ;  but,  enthroned  in  the  devotion 
of  His  servants,  He  would  reign  in  the  days  to  come 
over  a  world  set  free.  He  would  take  away  the  un- 
satisf3dng  ideal  of  a  golden  age  upon  earth,  to  set  in 
the  stead  thereof  the  universal  dominion  of  His 
empire,  when  the  dragon  is  bound  for  the  last  time, 
and  the  sunless  light  gleams  upon  the  gems  of  the  city 
laved  by  the  waters  of  the  tideless  sea. 

And  so  it  is  that  those  who  have  sat  at  His  feet 
have  added,  to  the  perennial  visions  of  earthly  peace, 
the  theme  of  that  city  of  God,  where  unearthly  dawn 
ever  gladdens  the  heart.  It  is  after  the  great  tribula 
tion  that  the  vision  is  clearest,  and,  the  heart  of  the 
seer  being  hot  within  him,  he  speaks  with  his  tongue 
of  the  fairness  of  the  habitations  of  eternal  peace. 
When  the  withering  flame  of  persecution  has  passed, 
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when  the  shock  of  catastrophe  has  gone  and  has  failed 
to  daunt,  when  the  foundations  of  the  earth  have  been 
shaken  and  are  removed,  when  death  and  desolation 
have  rushed  from  heaven  upon  devoted  heads,  then 
the  sight  of  Beulah  is  plain  to  the  eye,  like  a  far-dis 
tant  hill  after  the  latter  rain. 

When  Jerusalem,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  as  her 
admirer  enthusiastically  claimed,  had  been  so  harried 
by  Titus  that  the  blood  of  her  sons,  spilt  like  water 
upon  her  walls,  had  flowed  in  streams,  S.  John  sat 
down  to  tell  us  of  the  new  Jerusalem.  To  the  men  of 
that  generation  the  fall  of  the  Holy  City  must  have 
appeared  the  final  cataclysm,  the  end  of  all  things, 
the  irrevocable  disaster.  But  he  quietly  and  calmly, 
in  words  which  in  the  majestic  diction  of  the  transla 
tion  made  by  the  scholars  of  the  Elizabethan  age  rival 
the  Greek,  set  forth  the  new  ideal,  the  new  hope  of 
the  race.  So  far  as  that  ideal  can  inspire  the  world, 
by  so  much  is  his  task  accomplished.  When  the  new 
Kingdom  is  firm  in  the  hearts  of  men,  the  righteous 
deeds  of  a  new  material  State  corresponding  to  it  are 
not  far  from  their  hands. 

Thus,  when  another  world-crash  came,  and  the 
bands  of  the  iron  grip  of  Rome  were  loosed,  the  same 
ideal  was  to  be  presented  by  the  Christian  mysticism. 
The  fall  of  Rome  was  a  more  grievous  shock  to  civiliza 
tion  than  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  had  been,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  possibilities  of  a  reign  of  peace  and  of  right 
eousness  were  further  removed  than  ever  before.  It 
was  then  that  S.  Augustine,  with  inspired  genius,  gave 
to  the  world  his  conception  of  the  City  of  God.  The 
DC  Civitate  Dei  is  designed  as  a  great  apologetic 
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treatise  in  vindication  of  Christianity  and  the  Chris 
tian  Church,  which  he  conceived  as  rising  in  the  form 
of  a  new  civic  order  on  the  crumbling  ruins  of  the  old 
Empire.  It  is  the  vocation  of  the  men  of  the  new 
world  to  be  citizens  of  this  new  foundation,  the  builder 
of  which  is  God.  So  once  more  the  search  begins. 
That  the  search  upon  earth  is  bound  to  end  in  failure 
is  hidden  from  the  eye  of  those  whom  he  seeks  to  in 
spire.  In  seeking  they  will  fail  to  find  the  ideal 
earthly  State,  but  in  the  search  they  will  find  their  own 
souls,  and  that  is  salvation. 

When  Constantinople  fell  before  the  onslaught  of 
the  Turks,  the  darkness  of  night  seemed  to  settle  like 
a  pall  upon  Eastern  Europe.  But  the  Greek  scholars, 
who  came  to  the  West,  brought  with  them,  in  the 
literature  embodied  in  their  language,  the  inspiration 
of  the  new  thought.  So  the  search  for  the  new  At 
lantis  began  again,  and  across  the  swell  of  the  ocean 
men  fondly  imagined  a  city  of  gold,  which  was  but 
the  embodiment  of  all  that  they  held  secret  within 
them  of  imagination  concerning  the  new  State  which 
is  the  hope  of  the  ages. 

The  unending  search  must  continue,  or  we  die  an 
infamous  death  within  the  soul.  As  Mr.  John  Mase- 
field  1  has  told  this  generation : 

"  Not  for  us  are  content,  and  quiet,  and  peace  of  mind, 
For  we  go  seeking  a  city  that  we  shall  never  find." 

We  behold  the  recurring  lapse  of  a  world  into  a  sea 
of  blood.     What  S.  John  saw  in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
what  was  repeated  in  the  sack  of  Rome  and  the  over- 
*  Oxford  Book  of  English  Mystical  Verst  t  'The  Seekers." 
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throw  of  Byzantium,  we  see  with  our  living  eyes. 
The  shock  of  conflict  passes,  and  we  are  left.  The 
friends  of  childhood,  the  companions  of  manhood,  are 
alike  asleep  in  the  bosom  of  God,  and  we  remain. 
They  were  seized  with  a  great  inspiration,  and  we  live 
to  breathe  it.  Little  reck  we,  if  at  times  we  are 
breathless  with  the  draughts  of  this  strong  air.  They 
have  passed  from  the  earth  and  we  are  left  behind. 
The  vision  is  not  yet,  though  the  search  go  on.  The 
new  Jerusalem,  the  City  of  God,  the  League  of  the 
Nations,  the  thought  of  what  He  intends,  for  whom 
the  end  is  for  ever  the  same,  set  us  a-shaking  and 
a-trembling.  For  in  us  is  the  soul  of  the  future. 

Before  us  and  before  this  generation  there  rises  in 
evitably  the  thought  of  the  new  world- condition,  which 
shall  approximate  to  the  Golden  Age.  The  idealist 
must  again  conjure  up  the  days  of  unending  peace, 
when  the  Arts  shall  together  burst  into  a  perfection 
unknown  in  the  great  days  of  Athens,  when  poetry  and 
mirth  shall  be  an  outward  sign  of  deep  content,  when 
men  shall  toil  unwearied  and  take  delight  in  toil.  So 
the  newer  idealism  of  "  the  Workers,"  that  honourable 
name  by  which  they  love  to  call  themselves,  which 
does  not  refuse  to  the  workers  of  the  brain  or  the 
imagination  a  right  to  their  company,  is  settling  to 
wards  a  peace  which  shall  not  be  broken.  And  the 
new  idealism  of  the  politicians,  finding  its  expression 
in  the  League  of  the  Nations,  sets  under  a  fair  wind 
across  the  same  sea.  The  Christian  idealist  will  re 
joice  in  the  dream,  and  will  go  through  the  fire  and 
the  water  to  further  it.  He  will  ally  himself  with  all 
those  who  are  inspired  to  the  effort  for  a  better  and 
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a  nobler  world-existence.  But  in  the  midst  of  his 
enthusiasm,  out  of  the  toil  of  heart  and  hand,  at  the 
moment  of  seeming  success  he  will  tell  himself  sadly 
that  this  is  not  enough.  Another  step  must  be  taken. 
To  the  earthly  State  must  be  added  the  new  Jeru 
salem,  to  the  city  of  peace  and  prosperity  must  be 
added  the  city  of  God.  There  is  no  way  to  perfection 
by  earthly  empires  alone.  There  is  no  Golden  Age 
without  the  additions  which  Christ,  the  great  Mystic, 
has  made.  The  Kingdom  of  God  He  has  intended  to 
be  the  rule  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men,  at  least  in  one 
of  its  aspects.  "  The  Kingdom  of  God,"  He  says,  "  is 
within  you."  l  The  League  of  Nations  and  the 
League  of  Workers  must  be  not  only  in  the  polity  of 
the  new  civilization,  but  must  also  be  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  We  know  it;  we  realize  it:  we  make  it  the" 
basis  of  action.  There  can  be  no  peace  with  Germany 
until  her  heart  be  changed,  we  constantly  say.  Can 
there  be  peace  among  any  body  of  men  without  that 
change  of  heart  ?  These  are  truisms.  But  they  re 
present  truths  little  understood  yet.  Let  us  consult 
the  Press : 

"  The  extension  of  every  possible  allowance  to  the 
tram  and  bus  workers  would  have  presupposed  that 
the  strike,  after  due  notice,  would  not  have  become 
operative  until  the  close  of  the  complete  day's  service. 
After  all,  a  due  sense  of  right  and  honour  and  of  fair 
dealing  should  operate  even  among  strikers.  From 
this  principle  no  branch  of  workers  is  exempt.  Even 
when  the  strike  was  decided  upon,  the  most  elemen 
tary  sense  of  honourable  obligation  ought  to  have 

i  S.  Luke  xvii.  21. 
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ensured  some  little  consideration  for  the  inhabitants, 
amongst  whom  the  tram  and  bus  workers  are,  after 
all,  fellow  citizens,  and  against  whom  not  even  the 
most  hot-headed  and  aggressive  of  the  strikers  could 
have  alleged  the  slightest  grievance.  But,  at  the 
promptings  of  sectional  greed,  every  sense  of  citizen 
ship  and  of  obligation  to  the  public  was  lost  to  view, 
and  that  by  a  body  of  workers  whose  rates  of  pay 
have  again  and  again  of  late  been  advanced  with 
liberality."  l 

We  have  far  to  go  in  order  to  reach  an  ideal  State  if 
men  base  their  actions  upon  principles  which  involve 
disregard  of  their  obvious  duties  to  their  neighbours. 
The  same  Press  would  furnish  us  with  many  examples 
of  those  who  see  in  the  hour  of  the  State's  extremity 
an  opportunity  to  grow  rich,  and  to  exploit  theit 
fellows  in  the  process.  This  is  not  to  build  an  ideal 
State,  nor  to  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  a  League 
of  Nations  shall  find  its  opportunity. 

To  the  great  ideal  of  the  politician,  the  worker,  and 
the  mystic  the  Church  must  add  her  share,  and  it  is 
the  most  important  part  of  all.  That  is  the  excuse 
for  this  book,  if  excuse  be  needed.  Every  argument 
which  is  to  be  adduced  for  a  better  organization  and 
administration  of  the  Church  leads  up  to  this  point. 
The  ideal  cannot  be  in  any  degree  realized  or  attained 
without  the  power  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  All 
history  tells  that  story,  and  all  personal  experience 
confirms  it.  And  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  cannot 
be  brought  effectively  to  bear  upon  the  world  and 
upon  individuals  in  the  world  without  the  organized 

1  Brighton  Herald,  August  24th,  1918. 
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efforts  of  His  own  Society.  That  He  devised  the 
Society  for  the  purpose  is  plain  to  all  who  read  be 
neath  the  surface  the  hidden  meaning  of  things.  Its 
origin  and  its  history  deny  all  other  explanation. 

In  the  soul  of  the  future  lies  the  hope  of  our  poor, 
nerve-racked  civilization.  The  soul  of  the  future  is 
to  be  nurtured  by  the  Church,  as  was  the  soul  of  the 
past.  We  must  see  to  it  that  the  Church  is  able  to  do 
its  work.  There  is  much  to-day  in  the  spirit,  and  in 
the  organization,  of  the  Church  which  needs  reform 
and  even  revolution.  It  is  bitterly  said  by  those 
who  find  themselves  in  the  throes  of  great  stragglings, 
that  they  find  no  sympathy  in  her  ;  that  she  is  aloof ; 
that  she  sits  by  herself  in  majestic  silence  ;  that  she  is 
regardless  of  their  pain,  and  thinks  only  of  preserving 
a  stately  serenity  in  action  and  in  worship.  Such 
statements  and  accusations  are  generalizations  :  exam 
ination  often  proves  them  to  be  based  on  particular 
instances  in  individual  lives,  a  most  unreliable  basis 
for  comprehensive  statements.  Or  they  may  be  due 
to  ignorance.  There  are,  of  course,  in  every  body  of 
men,  and  particularly  in  a  body  of  specialists  like  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  few  stupid,  obstinate, 
shortsighted,  and  narrow-minded  men.  But  the  char 
acter  of  the  Church  is  not  formed  by  such  men,  nor  is 
that  character  such  as  her  enemies  represent.  How 
ever  much  the  nature  of  the  Person  of  Christ  is  obscured 
by  some  who  hold  office  in  the  Church,  the  Church  of 
England  has  proved  over  and  over  again  in  the  course 
of  her  history  that  His  Spirit  finds  a  home  within  her. 
When  philanthropists  like  John  Bright  opposed  with 
vehemence,  she  it  was  who  provided  education  for  the 
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people.  Her  sons  have  led  the  way  in  every  reform 
in  the  conditions  of  life  and  labour,  and  that  from 
motives  of  disinterestedness  and  not  for  party  pur 
poses.  It  is  necessary  only  to  suggest  the  names  of 
Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  Charles  Kingsley,  Henry 
Scott  Holland,  and  their  friends  to  show  how  the  spirit 
of  the  Church  finds  expression  in  such  efforts. 

The  same  position  of  inspiration  to  effort,  and  of 
unending  toil  for  the  benefit  of  men  she  proudly  claims 
again  at  this  time.  To  all  she  offers  a  vocation,  and 
she  is  not  tied  to  ai\y  sectional  interest.  It  remains 
for  us  to  see  that  she  is  made  efficient  for  all  the  work 
before  her. 

The  trend  of  modern  constitutions  is  towards  a 
unified  control.  Unity  of  command  of  the  armies  of 
the  Allies  in  France  has  been  found  to  be  indispensable 
to  success.  A  small  War  Cabinet  became  essential 
for  a  vigorous  conduct  of  the  war.  The  genius  of  the 
Church  of  England  has  not  found  expression  in  such 
a  unification  of  directive  power  or  control.  The  unit 
of  control  is  the  diocese,  and  there  is  no  such  corre 
sponding  unit  of  control  of  the  dioceses  collectively. 
The  Archbishops  are  metropolitans,  and  not  popes. 

Though  unity  of  control  be  impossible,  focussing 
of  effort  will  be  a  serious  necessity  in  the  future.  It 
has  already  been  postulated  implicitly  by  the  meet 
ings  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Communion  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  at  Lambeth  in  recent  years, 
by  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress,  when  Bishops  and 
Churchmen  from  all  over  the  world  met  to  discuss 
Church  questions,  and  still  more  emphatically  by  the 
Consultative  body  formed  by  the  Lambeth  Conference 
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of  1897,  and  reconstructed  on  more  representative 
lines  by  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1908. l 

This  focussing  of  effort  needs  much  careful  directing 
by  the  wise  experience  of  Church  statesmen.  The  very 
first  step  to  be  taken  must  be  the  establishment  of  a 
Central  Fund  which  can  be  applied  to  an  effective 
policy  in  emergencies  as  they  arise,  and  for  a  general 
offensive, 

The  history  of  many  past  difficulties,  and  of  many 
lost  opportunities,  would  have  been  materially  altered 
if  effectire  action  had  been  possible  at  the  desire  of  the 
Bishops  and  the  Convocations  generally  without  undue 
delay.  The  historian  of  the  future  will  probably 
collect  the  Resolutions  passed  by  the  Houses  of  Con 
vocation  since  their  revival,  and  express  the  surprise 
of  a  later  generation  of  Churchmen  that  so  much  real 
insight  into  the  defects  and  opportunities  of  the  Church 
should  have  had  so  little  practical  result,  and  that  the 
Churchmen  of  our  own  day  should  have  been  content 
to  have  it  so.  Reformers  urge  the  establishment  of 
a  central  staff  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  collect 
facts,  to  watch  the  progress  of  affairs,  to  tabulate  for 
the  use  of  the  Bishops  the  information  which  they 
need  for  decisions  and  for  action,  and  to  be  responsible 
for  carrying  into  action  the  Resolutions  passed  by 
the  Houses  of  Convocation.  Whatever  steps  may  be 
contemplated  by  those  in  authority,  it  seems  to  be 
inevitable  that  the  Church,  in  dealing  with  the  new 
problems,  should  proceed  upon  some  such  lines.  The 
tide  of  emigration  which  may  flow  with  unequalled 
force  very  soon,  the  repopulation  of  rural  England 
*  Report  of  the  Lambsth  Conference  of  1908,  p.  59. 
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which  is  not  unthinkable,  the  desirability  of  making 
village  life  more  satisfying,  the  great  improvements 
in  education  foretold  by  the  continuation  schools,  the 
longing  for  Christian  unity,  are  examples  of  matters 
which  will  affect  vitally  the  history  of  England. 

The  soul  of  the  .future  is  at  the  birth.  Who  shall 
save  that  soul,  but  He  that  is  mighty  to  save  ?  In 
the  co-operation,  which  He  always  seeks  from  men, 
are  we  of  the  Church  of  England  more  than  ready  to 
take  our  part,  confident  in  the  history  of  her  past, 
and  alert  for  the  task  of  the  future  ? 

A  great  English  mind,1  in  a  day  of  dark  foreboding, 
formulated  a  vision  of  England  which  may  encourage 
us  in  our  undertakings : 

"  Methinks  I  see  in  my  mind  a  noble  and  puissant 
Nation  rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep, 
and  shaking  her  invincible  locks.  Methinks  I  see  her 
as  an  Eagle  muing  her  mighty  youth,  and  kindling  her 
undazl'd  eyes  at  the  full  midday  beam,  purging  and 
unsealing  her  long-abused  sight  at  the  fountain  itself 
of  heav'nly  radiance,  while  the  whole  noise  of  timorous 
and  flocking  birds,  with  those  also  that  love  the  twi 
light,  flutter  about,  amaz'd  at  what  she  means."  1 

i  Milton,  Areopagitica. 


CHAPTER    II 

OF   THE   CHURCH    OF  ENGLAND 

"  THE  Church  of  England  is  the  richest  Church  in 
Christendom."  "The  straits  to  which  the  Church  of 
England  is  reduced  for  lack  of  money  render  her  posi 
tion  well-nigh  desperate.'' 

Paradoxical  statements  of  this  kind  may  continually 
be  brought  together  from  the  daily  press  and  from 
the  speeches  and  sermons  of  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  Church  affairs.  Such  state 
ments  perplex  and  annoy.  Church-people  are  per 
plexed  ;  the  man  of  affairs  is  annoyed.  He  imagines 
that  both  of  these  statements  are  made  to  deceive  him, 
and  to  obscure  real  issues.  The  recent  history  of  the 
Church  of  England  has  done  something  to  remove  from 
the  'mind  of  the  average  man  the  common  suspicion 
that  the  parson  who  has  held  control  of  finance  in 
the  Church  of  England  for  so  long  is  working  his 
figures  in  such  a  way  as  to  conceal  the  real  state  of 
the  case.  But  the  suspicion  is  still  there,  and  it  is 
answerable  for  much  of  the  seeming  unwillingness  of 
people  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  their  own 
national  Church.  Other  reasons  there  certainly  are, 
but  this  is  prominent.  Recent  movements  have  placed 
and  are  placing  in  the  hands  of  men  of  affairs  more  of 
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the  control  of  Church  finance,  and  this  is  inducing  an 
increased  sense  of  security,  a  greater  confidence  in 
administration,  and  consequently  a  much  larger 
measure  of  support.  But,  for  the  present,  there  is 
perplexity  and  there  is  irritation.  To  disregard  the 
perplexity  and  the  irritation  will  spell  indifference. 
To  remove  them  means  a  quickened  interest,  a  more 
spontaneous  generosity,  and  a  keener  spirit  of  service. 
It  is  difficult  for  any  one  who  has  no  inner  know 
ledge  of  the  matter  to  understand  how  it  can  be  that 
the  Church  of  England  should  be  so  "  rich,"  and  at 
the  same  time  so  "  well-nigh  desperate  "  in  poverty 
that  she  is  unable  to  carry  out  the  necessary  work  of 
reconstruction  and  reform.  For  this  reason  criticism 
is  constantly  directed  at  her  from  within  and  from 
without.  Men  see  her  apparent  or  alleged  inability 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  work  and 
for  development  as  they  arise.  Her  inaction  is  com 
pared  with  the  activities  of  other  secular  or  religious 
bodies  to  her  disadvantage  and  consequent  loss  of 
influence  and  prestige.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  she 
may  be  and  is  frequently  blamed  for  interfering  in 
constitutional  questions  in  which  she  is  said  to  have 
no  concern,  on  the  other  she  is  condemned  because  she 
has  not  always  taken  the  lead  in  such  works  of  social 
service  as  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  or  the  Salvation  Army.  She  is 
condemned  because  she  has  not,  as  a  body,  proved 
capable  of  initiating  and  elaborating  great  schemes 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  such  as  wisely  conceived 
schemes  of  emigration,  long-needed  reforms  in  housing, 
and  the  like. 
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It  may  be  argued  that  the  work  of  the  Church  is 
purely  individualistic,  and  that  her  primary  task  is  to 
change  men's  hearts,  and  in  that  work  to  change  the 
face  of  the  world.  But  be  that  so  or  not,  such  action 
as  is  desired  by  her  critics  has  often  been  impossible 
in  the  past,  because  of  the  financial  question.  It 
can  be  only  reiterated  that  the  Church  of  England  is 
poor,  and  unable  without  further  financial  support  to 
undertake  such  tasks. 

In  what  sense  is  she  to  be  accounted  poor  ?  It  is  true 
that  among  her  adherents  are  to  be  reckoned  many  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  members  of  the 
community.  It  is  true  that  in  town  churches  and  in 
country  churches  an  estimate  of  the  income  of  the 
members  of  the  congregation  sometimes  present  would 
reveal  a  sum-total  of  wealth  which  it  would  be  diffi 
cult  to  find  in  any  other  assembly.  It  is  true  that  if 
the  figures  of  the  Metropolitan  Hospital  Sunday  Fund 
for  the  last  twenty  years  are  set  down  under  the  heads 
of  the  religious  denominations  which  contribute  to  it, 
the  contribution  of  the  Church  of  England  will  be 
found  to  be  many  times  greater  than  those  of  all  the 
other  religious  denominations  added  together.1  But 
while  this  is  so,  the  Church  of  England  as  a  separate 
entity,  like  a  shipping  company  or  the  corporation  of 
a  borough,  simply  does  not  exist.  As  an  example  of 
what  this  entails  the  following  facts  are  worthy  of 
consideration.  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  desired  to  make  to 
the  Church  of  England,  which  he  regarded  as  one  of 
the  greatest  forces  for  the  maintenance  and  develop 
ment  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  State,  a  princely  bequest 

3   Church  of  England  Year-Book,  1918 
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which  might  strengthen  her  position  and  increase  her 
power  for  good.  On  making  inquiry  as  to  the  best 
method  of  effecting  his  object,  he  found  himself  unable 
to  make  his  bequest  because  the  Church  of  England, 
as  such,  in  the  eye  of  the  law  has  no  corporate  exis 
tence.  The  Church  is  poorer  for  the  fact. 

It  was  not  until  the  incorporation  of  the  Central 
Board  of  Finance  of  the  Church  of  England  in  1914  l 
that  any  body  existed  of  which  it  might  be  properly 
said  that  it  could  represent  the  Church  of  England 
in  financial  matters.  The  Church  could  not  receive 
money ;  and  the  immediate  result  of  this  condition  of 
things  was  to  divert  the  stream  of  generosity  into 
other  channels.  Such  channels  were  available  some 
times  for  contributions  which  tended  indirectly  to 
produce  an  increase  of  strength  and  influence  for  re 
ligious  efforts,  but  these  were  more  often  entirely  lost. 
Societies  sprang  up  to  carry  out  obvious  duties  which 
the  Church,  lacking  a  corporate  legal  existence,  was  in 
capable  of  performing  for  herself,  and  received  the  gifts 
over  which  the  Church  has  no  real  control.  Or  the 
gifts  were  made  to  particular  parishes,  or  to  particular 
churches,  or  to  individual  Bishops,  whose  personality 
loomed  large  in  the  public  eye.  But  more  often,  as 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  they  were  not  given  at  all 
because  of  the  feeling  amongst  the  charitable  that  it 
was  impossible  to  devote  their  money  to  church  pur 
poses  and  obtain  reasonable  security  that  it  would 
be  satisfactorily  administered  or  used. 

The  Church  position  is  the  same  in  the  commonly 

1  Central  Board  of  Finance  of  the  Church  of  England,   i,   All 
Hallows  Lane,  Upper  Thames  Street,  E.C. 
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misunderstood  question  of  endowments.  As  a  body  she 
has  no  endowments.  The  Acts  of  Parliament  which 
established  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  and  settled 
their  procedure  notwithstanding,  endowments  of  the 
Church  of  England  have  no  real  existence.  As  a  body 
she  is  a  pauper.  The  endowments  of  the  Church,  so- 
called,  are  the  property  of  separate  localities  or  estab 
lishments.  A  parish  may  have  endowments,  but  the 
endowments  must  be  used  within  the  parish,  and 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  Church's  work  outside  the 
parish. 

The  origin  of  all  endowments  is  to  a  very  large 
extent  veiled  in  the  obscurity  in  which  the  general 
history  of  events  and  of  legal  custom  in  England 
before  the  Conquest  is  involved.  There  are,  however, 
certain  broad  principles  which  emerge  from  this 
obscurity,  and  concerning  these  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Three  concern  us  now.  It  is  clear  that  the 
organization  of  the  Church  preceded  that  of  the  State, 
that  endowment  of  the  parishes  with  a  tenth  part  of 
the  increase  of  the  land  was  a  gradual  process,  and  was 
effected  piecemeal,  and  that  the  Church  of  England 
was  guided  and  directed  by  a  single  authority  at  the 
time  when  there  were  several  separate  Kingdoms  and 
constitutional  authorities  in  England. 

A  proper  elucidation  of  these  facts  is  necessary 
before  any  clear  conception  can  be  gained  of  the  pre 
sent  financial  position  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  ecclesiastical  parish  which  was  the  basis  of,  and 
ior  centuries  identical  with,  the  civil  parish,  came  into 
existence  in  the  main  after  this  sort.  A  mission 
station  was  established  in  a  village  or  at  a  centre  of 
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population  by  the  Bishop  sending  a  priest  at  the  in 
vitation  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  or  fee.  His  motives 
in  giving  such  an  invitation  may  have  been  sufficiently 
varied.  Personal  inclination,  or  a  desire  to  follow  his 
King's  example,  or  local  jealousies,  all  had  their  share. 
But,  the  invitation  given  and  accepted,  he  then  became 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  priest,  and  for 
the  erection  of  a  church.  The  status  of  the  priest  was 
settled  by  the  allocation  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  increase 
of  the  earth  throughout  the  lord's  property,  which 
was  frequently  made  a  perpetual  charge  upon  his 
land.  As  landowner  after  landowner  was  brought 
under  the  religious  influences  of  Christianity  the  tithe 
became  practically  a  general  charge  on  the  land. 
This  was  not  accomplished  in  a  moment.  But  pay 
ment  of  the  charge  had  become  so  universal  by  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century  as  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
general  treatment  of  the  whole  question  of  endow 
ments.  The  legal  methods  of  securing  property  by 
charter  among  the  Saxons  not  being  sufficiently  com- 
prchensive  to  defend  the  Church  from  wilful  negligence, 
it  became  necessary  to  secure  tithes  to  the  rightful 
owners  by  legislation.  There  are  consequently  found 
amongst  the  laws  of  Ethelwulf  (A.D.  855)  enactments 
which  enforce  the  payment  of  this  charge.  These 
laws  are  well  known  and  have  been  quoted  as  argu 
ments  for  the  view  that  the  Church  was  endowed  by 
the  State.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  however,  that  in 
such  legislation,  as  often  under  other  circumstances, 
the  State  only  gave  its  sanction  and  authority  to  a 
condition  of  things  which  was  already  established. 
Through  such  legislative  support  of  the  right  of  the 
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Church  the  owner  of  property  was  not  able  to  repudiate 
responsibilities  which  had  been  attached  to  his  pro 
perty  by  his  predecessors. 

Such  endowments  were  and  are,  generally  speaking, 
parochial  in  character.  They  belong  to  the  parish  to 
which  they  were  given.  They  cannot  in  equity  be 
alienated  from  it.  The  State  by  legislative  action 
may,  and  does  in  extreme  cases,  take  steps  to  readjust 
the  allocation  of  endowments  where  the  incidence  of 
responsibility  or  removal  of  population  make  such  a 
course  inevitable  ;  but  any  general  attempt  to  transfer 
endowments  from  the  parishes  to  which  they  were 
given  to  other  places  would  be  inequitable  and  provoca 
tive  of  serious  resentment  amongst  those  who  were 
concerned  It  is  often  asserted  that  the  depopulation 
of  rural  England,  and  the  large  number  of  parishes 
which  consequently  contain  very  few  inhabitants,  is 
a  reason  for  the  transfer  of  tithe.  But  this  depopula 
tion  may  be  only  a  phase  in  the  life  of  the  country, 
and  in  any  case  the  union  of  benefices  which  is  slowly 
proceeding  will  in  course  of  time  have  a  substantial 
effect  upon  the  situation. 

From  this  summary  statement  it  is  clear  that  the 
parochial  endowments  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
not  available  for  the  general  purposes  of  that  body. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  some  portions  of  the 
parochial  endowments  have  been  alienated  from  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  given  through  the  vicis 
situdes  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  history  of 
England.  The  result  of  great  upheavals  in  the  body 
politic  has  been  felt  severely  by  the  Church.  In 
mediaeval  days  the  rise  of  the  monastic  system,  the 
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difficulty  of  providing  parish  priests  in  remote  dis 
tricts,  or  disasters  like  the  Black  Death  caused  a 
transfer  of  many  advowsons  x  to  monastic  houses.  The 
appropriation  of  the  great  tithes  *  to  the  establish 
ment  which  supplied  the  priest  followed  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  lesser  tithe  being  allocated  to  the  main 
tenance  of  the  priest.  At  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  by  Thomas  Cromwell  the  tithe  which  had 
been  thus  appropriated  was  seized  by  the  Crown  and 
dissipated  in  various  ways. 

A  considerable  portion  of  it  came  into  lay  hands, 
where  it  has  remained  ever  since,  being  frequently 
bought  and  sold  in  open  market.  Of  the  total  income 
derivable  from  tithe,  the  amount  now  payable  to  clerical 
appropriators  is  £680,039,  to  parochial  incumbents 
£2,412,103,  to  colleges  and  schools  £196,056,  and  to 
lay  impropriators  £766,205. 

As  a  general  result,  many  of  the  parochial  clergy  are 
grossly  underpaid,  being  deprived  in  many  instances 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  income  which  the  piety  of 
Englishmen  of  a  former  generation  had  provided  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  parish  which  they  loved. 

A  further  result  was  the  system  of  private  patronage 
now  in  vogue  which  traces  its  origin  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries.  The  scandals  which  centred  round 
the  sale  of  the  right  of  next  presentations  originating 
from  that  system  wrought  destruction  to  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  Cnurch,  and  Church  work  generally  is  often 
hampered  from  conditions  arising  directly  from  this 
cause. 

*  Appendix  on  Advowsons. 
a  Appendix  on  Tithes. 
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Besides  the  parochial  endowments,  there  are  the 
endowments  for  the  maintenance  of  Bishops  and  of 
cathedral  establishments.  These  originated  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  parochial  endowments.  Chari 
table  churchmen,  being  kings  or  nobles,  endowed  sees 
and  cathedral  churches  by  gifts  of  land  and  other 
property  secured  to  them  in  perpetual  right.  The 
value  of  this  property  has  varied  very  greatly  at  dif 
ferent  times.  Agricultural  property  is  always  subject 
to  the  fluctuations  of  agricultural  values,  and  property 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  or  in  districts  where 
minerals  were  discovered  has  increased  enormously  in 
value.  While  some  bishoprics  remained  poorly  en 
dowed  others  became  rich  beyond  any  reasonable 
requirements.  By  the  Acts  of  Parliament  which 
established  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  the  re 
venues  of  the  episcopal  and  capitular  establishments 
were  handed  over  to  that  body  for  administration. 

The  Commissioners  provided  a  fixed  income  for  all 
bishoprics  and  for  all  cathedral  establishments  which 
decided  to  accept  the  terms  offered.  In  cases  where 
they  did  not  so  decide  land  and  property  estimated  at 
that  time  to  produce  an  equivalent  income  were  con 
veyed  to  them  instead.  In  most  instances  the  value 
of  this  land  and  property  has  depreciated  and  the 
establishments  are  suffering  accordingly.  As  the 
Commissioners  have  a  surplus  income  there  is  a  strong 
case  for  the  revision  of  this  arrangement,  where  so 
desired  by  the  capitular  bodies. 

These  endowments,  the  history  of  which  has  been 
thus  succinctly  described,  represented  until  recent 
years  the  whole  of  the  property  of  the  Church  of 
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England.  In  modern  times  other  gifts  have  been  made, 
but  in  the  absence  of  any  body  legally  capable  of  re 
ceiving  and  administering  gifts  on  behalf  of  the  Church 
as  a  whole  they  have  been  perforce  always  to  indivi 
dual  persons,  parishes  or  sees.  The  so-called  endow 
ments  of  the  Church  are,  therefore,  owned  not  by  the 
Church  as  a  whole,  but  by  parishes  or  by  bishoprics 
or  by  cathedral  establishments,  and  the  revenues 
cannot  be  used  either  in  law  or  in  equity  for  any  pur 
poses  except  the  spiritual  welfare  of  those  places  to 
which  they  were  given. 

The  Church  of  England  is,  therefore,  poor  in  the 
midst  of  her  riches.  She  can  only  be  termed  rich  in 
the  sense  that  the  endowments  of  a  certain  number  of 
parishes  and  sees  (out  of  the  total  number  which  form 
the  Church  as  an  outward  organization)  are  adequate 
for  their  purpose  ;  and  in  the  sense  that  the  value  of 
the  buildings  which  are  available  for  her  use  is  very 
great. 

The  history  of  the  Church  of  England  ranges  over 
a  period  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  years.  Her 
organization,  like  that  of  the  State,  has  grown  gradually. 
Custom  has  been  added  to  custom,  precedent  to  pre 
cedent,  canon  to  canon,  right  to  right.  The  laws  of 
the  Church  have  been  codified,  altered,  varied,  amended 
and  changed  by  her  own  policy,  by  the  action  of  the 
State,  and  by  the  operation  of  the  common  law  of  the 
land,  until  the  resulting  code  of  legislative  enactments 
upon  which  the  polity  of  the  Church  is  based  is  very 
complicated.  Many  enactments  are  obsolete  and  dis 
regarded,  while  others  are  so  capable  of  abuse  that 
there  is  a  continual  demand  for  reform.  No  re  forma- 
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tion  oi  abuse  is  possible  unless  the  evils  which  lie  at 
the  root  of  the  abuse  can  be  eradicated  by  some  force 
exercised  from  within  or  without.  An  abuse  may  act 
as  an  irritant,  and  itself  be  the  source  of  the  energy 
which  is  its  destruction.  The  subversive  reaction 
which  follows  the  abuse  is  endowed  with  enormous 
force,  and  destroys  it.  But  abuses  may  be  so  destructive 
of  spiritual  force  as  to  produce  a  condition  of  apathy 
which  is  fatal  to  reform.  At  the  present  time  what 
we  have  to  fear  is  not  so  much  the  irritation  at  abuses, 
as  the  apathy  which  has  come  to  take  abuses  for 
granted,  and  will  not  exert  itself  to  root  them  out. 
The  irritation  and  the  destruction  of  spiritual  force 
have  been  alike  fhanifest  in  recent  years,  and  there  is, 
therefore,  every  need  of  reform. 

The  reports  of  recent  committees  established  by 
the  Archbishops  have  rendered  the  occasion  and  the 
cause  of  this  demand  familiar  to  church-people.  It 
is,  moreover,  sufficiently  obvious  that  reform  in  financial 
administration  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  satisfactory 
reform  in  any  department  of  life.  A  radical  change, 
for  instance,  in  the  housing  of  masses  of  people  may  be 
necessary,  or  the  control  of  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks 
may  need  to  be  enforced,  or  an  amelioration  in  the 
condition  under  which  work  is  done  in  factories  is  to 
be  aimed  at,  or  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  raise  the 
standard  and  tone  of  Society;  but  in  all  of  them 
financial  questions  are  more  or  less  intimately  involved. 

The  same  contention  holds  good  in  Church  adminis 
tration.  Reform  of  financial  procedure  has  already 
begun  and  is  the  most  hopeful  augury  of  the  reform  of 
administrative  abuses.  Proposals  for  changes  had 
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their  origin  in  the  Pan- Anglican  Congress  of  1908, 
when  representations  were  made  to  the  Archbishops 
of  the  Provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York  that  the 
time  was  ripe  for  investigation  of  the  needs  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  means  which  could  be 
devised  to  meet  these  needs.  The  Archbishops  accord 
ingly  appointed  a  committee  of  clergy  and  laity  which 
has  become  widely  known  as  the  Archbishops'  Com 
mittee  on  Church  Finance.  The  report  of  this  body 
was  published  in  1911  and  its  recommendations  were 
received  with  much  unanimity  as  expositions  of  a 
policy  which  had  for  long  been  latent  in  the  minds 
of  thoughtful  churchmen.  The  report  was  considered 
by  Diocesan  Conferences  throughout  the  country,  and 
within  five  years  of  its  publication  practically  every 
diocese  in  England  had  adopted  its  recommendations 
and  was  carrying  them  into  effect.  The  principles 
upon  which  the  Report  is  based  are  briefly  as  follows. 
The  work  of  the  Church  suffers  from  lack  of  the 
necessary  financial  support.  The  essential  adminis 
trative  departments  of  Church  life  are  six  in  number. 
(These  are  dealt  with  in  the  following  chapters.)  In 
every  diocese  an  estimate  must  be  made  for  each  year 
of  the  amount  required  to  carry  on  the  work  of  these 
departments.  This  is  the  diocesan  budget.  Arrange 
ments  must  be  made  to  let  each  parish,  and  as  far  as 
possible  each  churchman,  know  what  its  fair  share 
of  such  expenditure  should  be.  The  money  so  raised 
is  administered  by  a  Diocesan  Board  of  Finance,  duly 
elected  by  the  church-people  of  the  diocese,  provision 
being  made  that  the  majority  of  its  members  shall 
be  laymen. 
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The  problem  of  the  poverty  of  the  Church  of  Eng 
land  was  then  definitely  faced  ;  and  many  business 
men  have  given  attention  to  it  with  more  or  less 
clearness  of  thought.  The  problem  is  not^yet  solved. 
Many  of  the  difficulties  which  arise  are  not  capable 
of  solution  on  a  diocesan  basis.  A  central  organiza 
tion  is  urgently  required,  and  is  in  process  of  being 
set  up,  which,  acting  on  the  same  principles  so  far 
as  they  will  apply,  will  attempt  for  the  whole 
Church  what  has  been  accomplished  to  a  certain 
degree  in  the  dioceses.  Its  aim  is  not  to  weaken 
diocesan  responsibility  and  initiative,  but  to  supple 
ment  them. 

Criticism  has  been  directed  against  the  policy  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  who  are  said  to  be 
unduly  conservative  in  their  use  of  the  moneys  placed 
under  their  control,  and  to  hoard  up  funds  which  could 
be  applied  in  other  ways  to  the  much  greater  advan 
tage  of  the  Church.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter 
into  all  the  points  at  issue.  A  reply  to  the  criticisms 
which  have  been  entered  against  them  will  be  made 
in  due  course  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
administration  on  a  large  scale,  and  have  examined  so 
far  as  possible  the  policy  in  finance  as  maintained  by 
the  body  "in  question,  are  satisfied  that  this  policy 
pursued  for  a  number  of  years  is  for  the  permanent 
good  of  the  Church.  More  is  required  by  way  of 
supplementing  what  they  are  doing,  than  in  the  direc 
tion  of  upsetting  their  policy  or  reallocating  their 
funds,  the  fact  being  that  the  funds  of  the  Church  of 
England  are  entirely  inadequate  to  the  needs,  and 
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that    no    reallocation    of    existing   funds    can   meet 
them. 

The  problem  will  not  be  solved  until  large  voluntary 
contributions  from  church-people  are  placed  under 
the  control  of  business  men  for  carrying  out  the  work 
now  to  be  described. 


CHAPTER   III 

THE   SOUL   OF  THE   SERVANT 

THE  problem  of  getting  the  right  men  to  take  Orders  is 
not  a  new  one.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the 
oldest  which  the  Church  of  England  has  had  to  face. 
From  one  unfailing  source  of  supply  she  has  always 
been  able  to  draw.  The  sons  of  the  rectories  and 
vicarages  of  England  have  followed  in  large  numbers 
the  steps  of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers,  for  the 
pastoral  spirit  has  been  born  in  them.  Their  natural 
adaptability  for  the  office  has  been  nurtured  and 
fostered  by  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  have  spent 
their  early  years,  and  they  have  developed  into  the 
best  type  of  parson.  In  spite  of  the  danger  of  the 
priesthood  degenerating  into  a  family  caste,  which 
this  process  might  have  evolved,  such  men  have  been 
the  strength  and  stay  of  the  Church  of  England.  But 
the  heartbreaking  poverty  of  many  a  parsonage  has  both 
discouraged  the  sons  from  looking  to  follow  in  their 
father's  profession  and  has  also  made  impossible  the 
expensive  education  which  it  demands.  This  source 
of  supply  is  more  than  ever  insufficient  to  fill  up  the 
ranks,  and  clergy  must  be  sought  in  other  directions. 
In  this  search  the  Church  has  failed.  No  organized 
search  has  ever  been  conducted.  If  candidates  pre- 
26 
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sented  themselves,  well  and  good.  If  they  were 
suitable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  best  interests  of 
religion,  again  well  and  good.  But  if  they  did  not 
present  themselves,  or  if  they  were  not  up  to  standard, 
the  position  was  accepted  without  any  seriously 
organized  effort  to  remedy  it.  The  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  \vhen  the  religious  tests  were 
enforced,  were  religious  institutions  sui  generis,  and 
furnished  the  great  majority  of  those  who  were 
ordained.  Men  were  attracted  by  certain  advantages 
which  were  to  be  gained  by  taking  Holy  Orders,  the 
sense  of  vocation  was  slighter,  and  the  supply  was 
maintained. 

There  was  no  urgent  need  to  seek  out  men  for  Holy 
Orders,  and  the  faculty  of  recruiting  was  lost.  The 
parish  priest,  as  often  in  other  matters,  saved  the 
situation.  By  hook  or  by  crook,  when  he  saw  a  boy 
of  ability,  he  managed  to  provide  the  necessary 
university  education  for  him,  and  a  title  for  Holy 
Orders.  The  lost  faculty  must  be  regained.  For 
conditions  have  changed  vastly.  The  supply  has  been 
for  years  past  insufficient  as  to  number,  and  unsatis 
factory  as  to  intellectual  standard.  The  supply  from 
the  older  Universities  has  gradually  decreased,  and  it 
has  not  been  sufficiently  supplemented  from  other 
sources.  It  has  been  left  to  private  enterprise  to  seek 
out  fit  men  and  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  take 
Orders.  That  enterprise  has,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
been  fragmentary,  and  has  shown  a  tendency  to  be 
of  a  partisan  character  which  renders  it  peculiarly 
subject  to  criticism,  grateful  as  the  Church  must  be 
for  the  work  accomplished.  The  growth  of  popula- 
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tion  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  enormous.  The 
number  of  clergy  did  not  increase  in  anything  like 
the  same  degree,  and  the  consequences  iiave  been  dis 
astrous. 

The  failure  to  seek  out  men  to  take  Orders  has  been 
intensified  by  the  failure  to  remove  in  any  satisfactory 
measure  the  bar  of  wealth  which  fastens  the  door  to 
the  ministry.  An  entrance  fee  of  some  hundreds  of 
pounds  is  required  of  those  who  would  enter  thereby. 
The  education  of  a  public  school  or  a  grammar  school 
must  be  supplemented  in  most  cases  by  a  three  years' 
course  at  a  University,  which  involves  the  expendi 
ture  of  such  an  amount.  The  breakdown  of  the  system 
of  scholarships  contributed  to  the  failure,  and  was 
for  long  without  remedy.  The  scholarships  at  the 
great  schools  and  at  the  Universities,  which  had  doubt 
less  been  intended  by  founders  and  donors  for  poorer 
students,  gradually  became  the  perquisite  of  the 
richer.  They  alone  could  afford  the  preliminary 
training  necessary  to  win  them  when  the  stress  of 
competition  increased,  and  the  possession  of  means 
was  not  held  to  be  a  bar  to  any  candidate.  The 
modern  system  of  scholarships  established  under  the 
Board  of  Education  and  other  educational  bodies  will 
no  doubt  do  something  indirectly  to  remedy  this  draw 
back,  if  care  be  taken  to  influence  boys  of  ability  in 
early  years. 

To  the  failure  to  seek  out  candidates  and  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  be  ordained  must  be  added  the 
failure  to  set  up  a  proper  intellectual  standard  and  to 
enforce  it,  and  the  failure  to  insist  on  a  technical 
training  or  any  serious  post-ordination  study.  The 
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competent  authorities  have  no  doubt  done  all  in  their 
power  ;  it  is  the  whole  system  which  needs  reform. 
The  intellectual  standard  required  to  pass  some  of  the 
examinations  often  accepted  as  sufficient  to  qualify 
a  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Bishop's  examination 
is  ludicrously  low.  The  Bishops'  examinations  in 
different  dioceses  are  notoriously  of  very  unequal 
standards  of  difficulty. 

These  difficulties  and  failures  are  interwoven  and 
inextricably  confused,  and  together  make  a  problem 
which  will  not  easily  be  solved.  But  it  is  clear  that 
the  ideal  standard  of  intellectual  requirement  should 
be  a  course  at  a  University  of  approved  standard  of 
not  less  than  three  years,  and  a  subsequent  course  in 
theology  and  practical  training  in  the  same  University 
if  possible,  varying  from  one  to  two  years.  To  this 
standard  we  must  come  with  as  little  delay  as  may  be. 

The  offices  of  deacon  and  priest  in  the  Church  of 
England  call  for  men  with  great  diversity  of  gifts. 
They  offer  tasks  of  varied  degrees  of  interest  and 
difficulty,  and,  if  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  training 
could  be  overcome,  large  numbers  of  men  of  character 
and  ability  would  be  able  to  respond  to  what  is  a  real 
vocation,  which  they  are  now  often  compelled  to 
ignore.  It  is  the  duty  of  business  men  to  see  that  a 
radical  change  in  the  situation  is  effected.  The  future 
of  religion  is  at  stake.  The  laity  are  more  seriously 
concerned  in  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  than  of 
any  other  problem  of  the  day.  The  way  in  which  the 
multitude  will  flock  to  a  great  preacher  or  teacher 
shows  how  great  is  the  opportunity  and  how  impor 
tant  that  it  should  be  taken.  The  evangelist,  the 
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pastor,  the  administrator,  the  missioner,  the  teacher, 
the  student,  are  all  needed,  are  all  forthcoming,  and 
steps  must  be  taken  to  secure  them.  They  must  receive 
an  adequate  literary  education,  and  then  be  further 
equipped  by  careful  instruction  in  the  technique  of 
their  profession.  To  pitchfork  them,  as  it  were,  into 
office  without  any  real  knowledge  of  the  special  duties 
of  their  craft  is  unfair  to  them,  and  to  the  people  whom 
they  serve.  But  it  has  constantly  been  done,  and  is 
being  done  still.  Without  instruction  in  elocution, 
in  the  art  of  reading,  in  the  methodology  of  sermon 
composition,  in  pastoralia,  in  moral  or  ascetic  theology, 
they  go  forth  to  try  their  inexpert  haftids  on  a  delicate 
machine.  To  meet  this  state  of  things,  the  theological 
colleges  were  established  at  various  times  during  the 
last  century.  They  are  now  twenty-two  in  number, 
and  provide  accommodation  for  700  men.  But  many 
of  them  were  rarely  full,  and  the  course  of  study  was 
frequently  too  short  to  accomplish  what  was  intended. 
Serious  criticism  on  various  grounds  has  been 
directed  against  these  theological  colleges,  mainly  by 
those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  being  stu 
dents  in  them.  This  fact  does  not  necessarily  invali 
date  the  criticism,  but  it  leads  often  to  the  supposi 
tion  that  it  is  based  on  insufficient  knowledge.  The 
chief  complaint  is  that  they  turn  out  men  of  one 
type,  rather  smug  young  persons,  pedantic  on  ecclesi 
astical  questions,  and  devoted  to  the  "  fripperies  of 
religion,"  to  the  disregard  of  the  main  issues.  The 
theological  college  is  said  to  produce  a  narrow-minded 
attitude  towards  religion,  to  foster  an  exclusive  at 
mosphere,  to  develop  the  type  of  priest  who  has 
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little  or  nothing  in  common  with  the  ordinary  man  of 
his  congregation.  Instead  of  this  product,  a  man 
liberal  in  views  and  a  "  safe  "  man  are  demanded, 
which  the  Universities  would  produce,  as  it  is  asserted, 
if  theological  schools  in  them  were  established  on 
modern  lines.  The  hothouse  atmosphere  would  be 
avoided,  and  a  better  priest  would  be  the  result. 

Unfortunately  for  this  line  of  argument  the  criticism 
is  particularly  directed  against  the  colleges  which 
take  only  graduates  as  students,  and  it  seems  rather 
condemnatory  of  university  training  than  otherwise, 
if  it  be  argued  that  a  year  at  a  theological  college  can 
illiberalize  a  man  after  his  three  years  in  the  freedom 
of  university  thought.  The  alumni  of  such  colleges 
strenuously  deny  the  validity  of  the  criticisms,  and 
claim  that  what  the  college  did  for  them  in  spiritual 
things  has  made  all  the  difference  to  them,  by  bring 
ing  them  from  a  careless  and  rather  indifferent  frame 
of  mind  to  devotion  to  the  cause,  and  a  red-hot  en 
thusiasm  for  service.  That  some  colleges  produce  a 
very  ecclesiastical  product  in  a  bad  sense  is  very 
possible.  But  that  is  most  frequently  in  the  case  of 
non-graduates,  with  a  lower  literary  standard,  who 
become  engrossed  with  details  of  one  subject  and  have 
no  background  of  knowledge  into  which  such  details 
may  fit  in  their  proper  proportion. 

The  answer  is  that  we  must  take  steps  to  have  more 
colleges  for  graduates,  to  keep  such  colleges  in  close 
connexion  with  universities,  and  ultimately  to  eliminate 
all  those  where  a  degree  is  not  an  essential  for  entrance. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  whatever  the  other 
qualifications  of  a  candidate  may  be,  the  one  essential 
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must  be  demanded  in  every  one,  and  that  is  personal 
holiness.  It  is  there  that  the  theological  college  can 
do  its  best  work  :  it  can  teach  to  pray,  to  help  others 
to  pray,  to  meditate,  to  be  systematic  and  strenuous 
in  religious  duties.  It  can  fan  the  faint  flame  of  in 
spiration  until  it  burst  into  a  glorious  fire  which  con 
sumes  the  dross  of  the  lower  nature  and  makes  the 
perfect  priest. 

Such  is  a  general  statement  of  the  position.  But, 
since  the  war  began,  the  situation  has  changed  very 
much,  and  the  immediate  difficulties  are  enormous. 
At  the  cry  that  danger  threatened  England,  the  Arch 
bishops  and  Bishops,  while  insisting  that  for  the  time 
being  parish  priests  should  stay  at  their  posts,  gave 
up  their  claim  on  theological  students,  and  the  theo 
logical  colleges  were  denuded.  The  students  flocked 
to  the  colours,  and  in  untold  numbers  have  been  sum 
moned  by  the  hand  of  God  to  another  priesthood. 
The  only  exception  made  was  in  the  case  of  men  who 
had  almost  completed  their  course  and  were  ready 
for  ordination.  In  all  other  cases  men  were  allowed 
to  make  for  themselves  their  own  decision.  Alone  of 
all  religious  bodies  the  Church  of  England  adopted 
this  attitude,  and  it  seems  only  fair  that  it  should  be 
recorded.  The  authorities  of  the  Church  have  been 
subjected  to  much  uninformed  and  ill-tempered  criti 
cism  because  they  did  not,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war,  give  directions  to  all  clergy,  who  were  of  the 
proper  age,  to  take  up  arms.  They  regarded,  and 
rightly  regarded,  the  work  of  the  parish  clergy  as  of 
supreme  national  importance.  Subsequent  events 
have  proved  that  they  were  right.  The  men  at  the 
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front  are  of  one  opinion — they  are  glad  that  there  is 
one  man  in  the  parish  at  home  to  whom  they  and 
those  whom  they  love  can  always  appeal  without  fear 
of  rebuff.  As  the  numbers  of  the  Navy  and  Army 
increased,  a  great  demand  was  made  upon  the  clergy 
for  the  supply  of  chaplains,  both  for  the  front  and  for 
home  service.  To  that  demand  there  has  been  the 
most  liberal  response,  a  response  astonishing  in  volume 
and  intensity.  It  was  mishandled,  and  many  men 
were  cruelly  disappointed.  But  the  character  of  the 
response  as  it  was  seen  by  those  engaged  in  diocesan 
organization  was  such  as  to  render  ludicrous  the 
statements  made  that  the  clergy  were  sheltering  them 
selves  behind  their  Orders. 

When  the  need  for  men  became  the  most  urgent 
problem  of  the  country,  ecclesiastical  committees  were 
set  up  in  most  dioceses  to  advise  which  clergy  should 
go  and  which  should  be  left  to  carry  on.  The  dioceses 
are  now  working  on  a  minimum  staff.  Churches  have 
been  closed,  services  suspended,  parishes  have  been 
united  in  groups,  and  all  ordinations,  except  of  re 
jected  or  disabled  men,  discontinued  perforce.  The 
theological  colleges,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have 
been  closed  :  the  universities  are  deserted.  The  con 
sequence  is  that,  after  four  years  of  war,  the  Church  of 
England  has  to  face  a  most  serious  situation.  Before 
the  war  began,  the  number  of  ordinations  was  in 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  Church,  and  the  stan 
dard  of  attainment  too  low.  If  even  this  insufficient 
number  had  been  maintained,  3,400  men  would  have 
been  ordained  in  five  years  of  war.  The  number 
actually  ordained  is  1,333,  and  in  the  present  year 
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will  be  negligible.  We  are  thus  over  2,000  men  short 
on  the  hopelessly  inadequate  pre-war  standard,  and 
education  after  the  age  of  eighteen  has  been  brought 
to  a  standstill,  except  so  far  as  men  can  study  in  the 
trenches  or  behind  the  lines. 

This  question  has  been  promptly  handled.  Steps 
are  being  taken  to  enrol  the  names  of  men  in  the  Navy 
and  Army  who  wish  to  be  ordained,  and  a  pledge  has 
been  given  that  none  of  these  shall  be  rejected  on  the 
score  of  lack  of  means.  The  chaplains  in  France  have 
made  some  interesting  discoveries.  They  found  that, 
although  in  many  instances  men  had  lost  the  sense  of 
vocation,  which  they  thought  they  had  before  they 
enlisted,  many  other  men  had  heard  the  call  of  God 
in  the  darkness  and  gloom  of  the  battle-field.  For  the 
first  time  they  had  faced  the  great  issues  of  life  and 
of  death,  of  the  duties  of  self-surrender  and  of  the 
great  sacrifice,  and  they  would,  if  He  who  called  them 
pleased,  live  a  life  devoted  to  His  own  special  work. 

Of  all  requisites  in  the  equipment  of  the  clergy 
man,  important  as  they  may  be,  there  is  none  which 
can  take  the  place  of  a  strong  character.  The  weak, 
the  obstinate,  the  slothful,  the  foolish,  are  all  a 
cause  of  disaster.  The  strength  of  character  which 
knows  how  to  lead  and  not  to  drive,  how  to  stimulate 
and  not  to  depress,  how  to  yield  and  how  to  stand 
firm,  how  to  inspire  and  how  to  work,  this  is  the 
requisite,  without  which  the  parson  must  be  ineffec 
tive.  Our  search  for  men  may  be  long  and  strenuous  : 
but  if  we  find  others  and  do  not  find  these  it  is  all  in 
vain.  Here  is  the  hope  of  the  future.  The  men  who 
have  learned  the  qualities  of  leadership  and  of  patience, 
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of  self-restraint  and  of  fellowship  in  the  long  effort 
to  save  civilization  will  have  built  up  characters 
which,  in  the  wide  field  of  the  priesthood,  will  find  a 
proper  sphere  for  their  due  expression. 

It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  4,000  of  these 
soldiers  and  sailors  will  offer  themselves  for  service 
after  peace  has  been  declared.  They  will  be  men  in 
different  ranks,  of  different  intellectual  capacity  and 
attainment.  It  is  certain  that  most  of  them  will  be 
without  private  means,  and  the  whole  burden  of  pro 
viding  for  their  training  must  rest  upon  the  Church. 
Some  of  them  will  require  a  long  preparation,  and 
others  whose  university  course  has  been  already 
nearly  completed  will  require  theological  teaching 
only.  The  opportunity  given  for  religion  in  this  col 
location  of  circumstances  must  be  seized  without  fail. 
It  can  never  recur.  God  has  picked  out  some  men 
for  His  own  purpose,  and  has  given  them  His  own 
training.  They  must  be  tried,  whether  they  be  of 
God  or  not,  and  the  rest  must  be  done  by  the  Church. 
It  is  probable  that  a  sum  of  nearly  half  a  million  will 
be  required.  But  that  is  a  side  of  the  problem  which 
business  men  will  solve  very  easily,  if  only  they  can, 
in  solving  it,  solve  also  the  problem  of  how  to  get  the 
right  men  as  leaders  of  religion. 

In  the  future  some  attempt  should  be  made  to 
remedy  a  great  cause  of  weakness  in  the  training  of 
the  clergy.  In  every  diocese  there  should  be  parishes 
which  are  recognized  grounds  for  training  clergy  in 
the  technique  of  their  profession.  There  are  already 
a  few  of  the  type  required,  and  efforts  should  be  made 
to  reproduce  them  in  every  diocese  in  the  two  pro- 
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vinces.  Under  a  priest  young  enough  to  be  active, 
old  enough  to  be  mellowed  by  experience,  a  clergy 
house  should  be  maintained  as  a  recognized  part  of 
the  Church's  machinery  in  a  large  town  area  where  a 
number  of  men  can  reside  and  receive  a  training  which 
will  make  them  efficient  and  enthusiastic  in  the  special 
work  of  their  profession.  There  is  nothing  like  the 
atmosphere  of  a  clergy  house  filled  with  men  in  the 
first  glow  of  the  priestly  calling,  to  solidify,  to  correct 
personal  faults,  and  to  multiply  knowledge  and  ex 
perience.  Any  financial  difficulties  should  be  a  matter 
of  diocesan  concern,  to  be  supplemented  from  central 
sources.  Every  man  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
made  to  go  through  such  a  course  before  being  allowed 
to  undertake  the  work  of  an  ordinary  single-handed 
curacy.  It  is  unnecessary  to  elaborate  details,  which 
must  vary  with  dioceses  and  circumstances. 

Among  the  churches  which  should  be  used  in  post- 
ordination  training  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  in  the  con 
tinued  study  to  which  every  priest  commits  himself 
at  his  ordination,  are  the  cathedral  churches  of  most 
of  the  dioceses  in  England.  Under  the  care  of  arch 
deacon  or  canon  in  residence  the  younger  clergy  should 
receive  continued  instruction  in  theology  and  pas- 
toralia,  which  should  make  them  more  fitted  for  their 
office.  A  reform  in  the  practice  which  gives  to  an 
archdeacon  the  care  of  a  huge  town  parish,  as  well  as 
the  oversight  of  an  archdeaconry,  is  urgently  needed  : 
if  his  duties  were  confined  to  those  of  oversight  only, 
amongst  the  first  which  call  for  his  special  attention, 
are  friendship  and  care  for  assistant  clergy,  a  syste 
matic  attempt  to  help  them  in  their  studies  and  work, 
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and  some  attention  to  the  provision  of  assistance  in 
the  development  of  that  personal  holiness  without 
which  no  priest  can  hope  to  bring  men  to  salvation. 
The  cathedral  should  be  made  the  centre  of  effort  of 
this  kind,  which  could  be  carried  out  in  the  inspiration 
of  its  shadow  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  an  indelible 
impression  upon  the  soul  of  the  young  priest. 

The  question  of  post-ordination  study  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  our  day.  Every  priest  should  be 
a  specialist  in  some  branch  of  knowledge,  over  and 
above  his  general  intellectual  equipment.  The  mental 
stagnation  into  which  so  many  men  allow  themselves 
to  fall  by  neglect  of  serious  study  is  provocative  of 
a  spiritual  enervation  which  too  often  results  in  a 
tragedy  which  means  the  loss  of  a  priestly  soul  and 
grievous  harm  to  the  Church. 

Even  where  there  exists  spiritual  readiness  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy  there  is  no  organized  system  of  using 
their  powers  through  which  alone  men,  isolated  in 
country  parishes,  can  give  to  God's  honour  and  glory 
the  gifts  which  he  has  entrusted  to  them.  Many  men 
who  have  specialized  in  various  departments  of  know 
ledge  and  have  kept  themselves  from  stagnation  are 
not  engaged  in  the  work  for  which  their  gifts  have 
fitted  them.  Hence  the  heart-breaking  spectacle  of 
gifted  men  locked  up  in  remote  parishes,  and  gradually 
losing  their  powers  from  lack  of  the  opportunity  of 
using  them.  In  view  of  the  recognized  importance  of 
adding  to  the  interest  and  attractions  of  village  life, 
it  will  be  little  less  than  criminal  if  the  Church  does 
not  address  itself  seriously  to  remedying  this  defect, 
by  unlocking  the  stores  of  specialized  knowledge  which 
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it  has  in  the  persons  of  so  many  of  its  clergy.  The 
cathedral  will  be  the  natural  centre  for  such  a  work. 
It  must  have  a  strong  centre,  and  in  this  particular 
case  strength  means  very  largely  financial  strength. 

It  is  thus  financial  reform  which  is  needed  to  solve 
this  problem. 


CHAPTER   IV 

THE   SOUL   OF  THE   NATION 

THE  controversy  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  a  real 
education  is  as  acute  now  as  it  has  been  for  many 
years.  But  the  presence  of  a  professional  educationist 
at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Education  has  brought 
to  an  issue  many  points  in  the  controversy  and  has 
shown  that  there  is  marked  agreement  on  certain 
fundamental  truths.  It  has  demonstrated  that  the 
Church  of  England  has  at  heart  the  interests  of  educa 
tion  in  the  same  degree  as  in  the  years  which  have 
passed ;  that,  though  she  is  no  longer  a  pioneer,  because 
the  work  which  for  centuries  she  alone  undertook 
has  become  of  necessity  a  State  Department,  her 
influence  is  always  thrown  definitely  on  the  side  of 
any  real  reform  in  method  or  equipment. 

It  is  necessary  to  insist,  particularly  in  these  days, 
on  the  part  which  the  Church  of  England  has  taken 
in  the  education  of  England.  Charges  are  constantly 
urged  against  her  by  those  who  have  benefited  by 
what  she  has  done  for  education,  and  are  ignorant  of 
the  events  of  former  years. 

The  real  beginning  of  modern  elementary  education 
was  in  the  Sundays  schools  of  the  eighteenth  century 
— Sunday  schools  which  were  not  such  as  we  are 
4  39 
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accustomed  to  now,  but  schools  in  which  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  were  taught.  In  England 
they  were  mainly  established  by  the  clergy,  and  what 
they  had  to  face  was  the  opposition,  not  of  clerics  and 
Bishops,  but  of  the  laymen  who  objected  to  them, 
and  put  their  opposition  in  forms  which  seem  almost 
incredible  now.  Within  about  twenty-five  years  of 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  7,125  Sunday  schools 
were  established  mainly  by  the  clergy,  and  they  had 
to  meet  formidable  foes.  A  report  of  the  quarter 
sessions  of  a  southern  county  in  those  days  states : 

It  is  with  limitations  only  that  Sunday  or  other 
schools  for  the  poor  are  beneficial.  So  far  as  they 
have  any  tendency  to  raise  an  idea  of  scholarship,  to 
make  those  who  attend  them  conceive  they  are  scholars 
and  thence  to  place  them,  in  their  own  conceit,  above 
common  labour,  they  become  prejudicial  instead  of 
serviceable  to  the  community. 

A  pamphlet  on  the  educational  controversies  of 
the  same  days  had  a  wide  circulation  at  the  time,  and 
the  writer,  certainly  not  a  clerical  person,  says : 

In  the  metropolis  of  this  kingdom,  I  have  heard, 
there  are  five  or  six  thousand  of  the  children  of  the 
very  lowest  of  the  people  clothed  and  educated  at  the 
expense  of  private  persons.  .  .  .  These  poor  children 
are  certainly  taken  out  of  that  rank  and  order  wherein 
Providence  had  placed  them.  .  .  .  What  must  be  the 
consequence  should  this  mistaken  charity  prevail 
universally  ?  Who  will  be  left  to  do  the  labour  and 
drudgery  of  the  world  ?  .  .  .  Young  persons,  so  edu 
cated,  will  generally  have  other  and  higher  views  ;  but 
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how  are  these  expectations  to  be  satisfied  ?  It  is 
impossible  they  should  ;  there  is  not  room  left  for 
that. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  last  century  a  very  far- 
reaching  Bill  was  introduced,  and  with  some  diffi 
culty  got  through  a  small  House  of  Commons  after 
much  opposition.  Mr.  Davis  Giddy,  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Society,  a  friend  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
made  the  following  extraordinary  statement : 

However  specious  in  theory  the  project  might  be 
of  giving  an  education  to  the  labouring  classes  of  the 
poor,  it  would,  in  effect,  be  found  to  be  prejudicial  to 
their  morals  and  happiness  ;  it  would  teach  them  to 
despise  their  lot  in  life,  instead  of  making  them  good 
servants  in  agriculture,  and  other  laborious  employ 
ments  to  which  their  rank  in  society  has  destined  them  ; 
instead  of  teaching  them  subordination,  it  would 
render  them  factious  and  refractory. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor 
began  its  work  in  1811,  four  years  after  the  British 
and  Foreign  Schools  Society  ;  and  in  1830  there  were 
thousands  of  schools  supported  entirely  by  religious 
people  and  largely  by  the  Church  of  England.  Within 
twenty  years  of  its  foundation  the  National  Society 
alone  had  2,609  new  schools  started. 

An  education  which  claims  any  permanent  value 
must  produce  certain  results  in  the  character  and 
outlook  of  those  who  are  trained  by  it.  It  should 
develop  the  qualities  of  adaptability  for  sudden  effort, 
of  keen  and  fresh  interest  in  all  the  issues  of  life  in  its 
widest  aspects,  of  accuracy  in  thought  and  work,  and 
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of  a  love  of  learning  for  its  own  sake.  It  should  train 
and  strengthen  every  side  of  the  nature  of  man,  and 
fit  him  not  merely  for  the  life  which  he  is  now  called 
upon  to  live,  but  also  for  another  life  of  higher  aspira 
tion  and  of  greater  scope. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  long-debated  con 
troversy  on  the  philosophy  of  man's  nature.  Whether 
it  be  tripartite  or  multipartite,  education  must 
exercise  its  influence  on  all  its  phases.  It  is  ex 
tremely  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  education 
given  in  a  great  many  of  the  schools  of  England  does 
any  of  these  things.  When  the  great  opportunities 
for  women  led  recently  to  the  employment  of  hundreds 
requiring  accuracy  of  hand  and  brain,  it  was  found 
that  the  first  thing  which  had  to  be  insisted  upon  and 
taught  from  the  beginning  was  the  value  of  truth  in 
work,  and  the  impossibility  of  satisfactory  results 
without  perpetual  and  unfailing  accuracy. 

In  the  same  way  the  powers  of  observation  and 
initiation  which  in  the  character  of  children  are  very 
prominent  have  by  many  observers  been  found  to 
disappear  at  the  close  of  the  period  of  study  owing 
to  repressive  and  unsympathetic  treatment  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher. 

But,  above  and  beyond  all  this,  the  influences  which 
are  the  most  potent  and  effectual  of  all  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  character  in  making,  the  influ 
ences  of  religion,  have  been  sadly  mishandled  by  those 
who  claim  with  vehement  voices  the  right  to  bring 
them  into  play.  Children  who  have  become  mental 
automata  by  unscientific  instruction  have  become 
also  spiritual  automata,  dead  to  every  religious  influ- 
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ence  by  reason  of  an  unscientific  treatment.     Of  this 
we  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter. 

All  education  is  dependent  on  the  teacher.  The 
value  of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  insignificant 
compared  with  the  result  of  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  teacher  in  his  life  and  character  and  in  his  pre 
sentment  of  truth.  A  man  of  honour  teaches  his 
pupils  to  be  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche,  and  is  ignorant 
of  the  virtue  that  is  going  forth  from  him.  With  the 
clean  the  children  of  England  learn  instinctively  to  be 
clean,  and  under  the  froward  they  learn  the  habits  of 
frowardness. l  It  being,  moreover,  part  of  the  heritage 
of  the  Fall,  or  the  psychological  condition  which  that 
event  is  intended  to  visualize,  that  it  should  be  so 
much  more  easy  to  learn  the  habits  of  frowardness 
than  those  of  the  perfect  man,  with  whom  one  can  be 
perfect,  the  value  of  the  character  of  the  teacher  is  the 
more  obvious. 

A  bad  teacher  is  thus  entirely  and  utterly  anathema. 
In  a  few  short  months  he  can  work  such  grievous 
havoc  in  the  flock  as  the  labours  of  a  score  of  good 
teachers  cannot  repair.  A  good  teacher  is  precious 
beyond  all  the  riches  of  Egypt,  and  those  who  are 
wise  in  the  affairs  of  a  State  will  seek  him  out  and 
give  him  a  place  honoured  amongst  all  men.  Still 
more  will  those  who  seek  to  edify  the  Church  treasure 
the  teacher  whose  heart  is  set  upon  the  true  education 
of  the  children  of  the  Church. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  clergy  should  be  teachers,  at 
all  times  ready  and  anxious  to  make  themselves  fit 
for  the  strenuous  task  of  pouring  forth  the  flood  of  the 
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religious  life  into  the  deep  and  broad  channels  which 
around  the  heart  of  a  little  child  will  thirstily  absorb 
the  waters  of  knowledge.  For  this  reason  all  should 
have  been  trained  in  psychology  and  the  elements  of 
pedagogy,  all  should  practise  the  art  of  the  teacher 
and  should  be  prepared  to  learn,  as  often  as  they  may, 
by  the  help  of  experts.  The  need  of  a  long  and 
specialized  training  for  clergy  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made  needs  no  further  emphasis. 

The  education  given  by  the  elementary  Church 
schools  in  England,  now  commonly  called  the  non- 
provided  schools,  has  been  often  excellent,  and  this 
because  of  the  character  of  the  masters  and  mistresses 
in  them.  What  the  Church  of  England  owes  to  these 
cannot  be  over-emphasized,  and  what  the  moral  fibre 
of  the  State  owes  can  never  be  told  or  explained.  For 
long  years  past  these  men  and  these  women  whose 
lives  earned  them  the  respect  and  affection  of  the 
communities  in  which  they  lived  have  for  a  meagre 
stipend  brought  up  the  generations  of  English  boys 
and  girls  in  due  succession  in  the  nurture  and  fear  of 
God.  They  were  limited  perhaps  in  outlook  ;  in  the 
course  of  years  they  became  set  in  their  ways  and 
inflexible  in  their  ideas ;  but,  as  honest  and  good  men 
and  women,  they  served  their  age  and  their  works 
remain. 

The  tendency  of  recent  years  has  been  to  decry  their 
efforts,  to  despise  their  stock  of  knowledge,  and  to 
sneer  at  their  intellectual  equipment.  In  the  place  of 
these  who  lived  their  lives  in  the  midst  of  those  whom 
they  taught,  there  has  been  introduced  a  new  order,  a 
new  race,  who  often  know  little  of  their  pupils  out  of 
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school  hours,  and  sometimes  do  not  live  near  the  place 
where  their  teaching  is  given.  The  intellectual  level 
of  the  new-comers  is  higher,  but  we  remember  the  old, 
and  are  filled  with  something  of  regret. 

At  all  costs,  and  without  fail,  the  supply  of  good 
teachers  must  be  maintained.  There  is  a  distinct  and 
a  real  call  for  volunteers  from  a  higher  social  grade 
than  that  which  has  supplied  hitherto  the  mass  of 
teachers.  That  there  should  be  any  kind  of  social 
stigma  attached  to  the  teaching  office  is  nothing  short  of 
disastrous.  That  the  members  of  a  class  of  lower  intel 
lectual  ability  and  status  should  dare  to  despise  those 
who  have  the  care  of  the  gardens  in  which  are  reared 
the  delicate  and  tender  plants,  the  sweet  and  loVely 
flowers  of  a  nation's  childhood  is  ludicrous  and 
humiliating.  But  the  future  is  in  our  hands.  The 
position  and  the  stipend  of  teachers  must  be  so  assured 
that  there  shall  be  some  inducement  for  the  voluntary 
devotion  of  men  and  women  of  intellectual  capacity 
as  well  as  of  a  high  spiritual  tone.  What  task  can  be 
more  essential  for  the  welfare  of  England  than  the 
training  of  her  citizens  ?  How  can  the  influence  of 
the  Church  of  England  be  more  worthily  and  effectively 
directed  ?  A  few  devoted  women  have  already  offered 
themselves ;  .  amongst  all  those  who  have  learned  in 
England's  need  the  duty  of  surrender  and  sacrifice 
there  must  be  many  who,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  will  be 
willing  to  continue  their  work  for  their  country.  Will 
they  not  hear  the  voice  of  the  children  of  England 
calling  insistently  for  the  outpouring  of  love,  that 
they  may  be  taught  the  love  of  God,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  happiness  and  the  apotheosis  of  duty  ? 
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Again,  it  is  a  problem  which  only  lay  people  can 
solve. 

The  Church  of  England  has  paid  particular  atten 
tion  in  the  last  century  to  the  two  great  problems  of 
education,  (i)  the  supply  of  teachers,  and  (ii)  the  pro 
vision  of  buildings  in  which  they  may  practise  their 
craft.  Provision  for  supply  of  teachers  was  made  by 
the  building  of  the  Church  Training  Colleges,  which 
were  erected  in  most  cases  by  the  efforts  of  individual 
dioceses  with  the  help  of  the  National  Society,  or  by 
a  group  of  dioceses.  These  training  colleges  are  thirty 
in  number,  of  which  twelve  are  for  men  teachers,  and 
eighteen  for  women.  The  accommodation  provided  is 
for  1,276  men  students,  and  for  2,490  women  students. 

These  colleges  were  built,  and  the  general  line  of 
development  laid  down,  long  before  there  was  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  make  provision 
for  the  real  need  of  educational  progress,  a  satisfactory 
body  of  teachers.  Since  the  days  of  the  organized 
Church  effort,  the  State,  under  bureaucratic  action,  has 
established  other  colleges,  and  has  not  only  forbidden 
any  increase  in  the  number  of  existing  Church  Train 
ing  Colleges,  but  has  actually  attempted  to  squeeze 
them  out.  Such  is  the  attitude  to  be  expected  from 
politicians,  who  are  only  for  party  and  not  for  the  State. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  the  buildings  of  the  Church 
Training  Colleges,  erected  at  a  time  when  the  standard 
set  for  municipal  and  departmental  offices  was  not  so 
extravagant  rior  so  enlightened  as  in  these  days,  are  not 
up  to  a  modern  standard.  It  may  be  admitted  that  it 
is  necessary  to  spend  capital  upon  them.  This  is  just 
what  the  Church  is  preparing  and  prepared  to  do. 
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But  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  by  no  means  clear  that 
the  product  of  the  State  Training  College,  the  buildings 
of  which  have  been  erected  without  regard  to  cost, 
and  on  the  maintenance  of  which  an  ever- in  creasing 
sum  may  be  spent  annually,  is  better  adapted  for  the 
furtherance  of  true  education  than  the  alumnus  of 
the  Church  Training  College. 

It  may  be  contended,  with  much  show  of  probability, 
that  quite  the  contrary  is  the  case.  The  Government 
Training  Colleges  offer,  as  inspiration  to  their  students, 
the  ethos  of  a  profession.  The  Church  Training  Col 
leges  point  to  the  example  of  the  Great  Teacher,  and 
offer  the  inspiration  of  His  life.  Alike  in  theory  and 
in  result  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  more 
potent  and  compelling  of  these  two  ideals. 

The  Church  Training  Colleges  must  be  brought  up 
to  date  in  equipment,  those  which  require  rebuilding 
must  be  rebuilt,  and  every  stimulus  must  be  offered 
to  men  and  women  to  become  idealists  in  the  science 
of  teaching  on  the  best  side.  A  considerable  sum  of 
money  must  be  expended,  but  the  cause  is  without 
equal  and  the  opportunity  unrivalled. 

There  is  little  more  to  be  said  about  the  question  of 
the  elementary  schools.  The  unfairness  of  the  treat 
ment  meted  out  to  the  Church  elementary  schools 
for  the  purposes  of  political  party  is  without  ques 
tion.  Into  that  controversy  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enter.  It  may  suffice  to  say  that  the  puerile  and 
fatuous  experiment  of  inculcating  moral  teaching  in 
the  minds  of  children  as  an  expedient  alternative  to 
the  teaching  of  religion  is  certain  to  fail.  The  failure 
of  German  education  has,  we  may  hope,  been  brought 
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home  sufficiently  to  the  minds  of  English  people  in  a 
connexion  which  will  for  many  a  long  year  to  come  be 
a  safeguard  against  like  perils. 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  now  to  insist  on  the 
unfairness  of  regarding  provided  schools  as  places  in 
which  teaching  said  to  be  Nonconformist  in  tendency 
may  properly  be  given  by  teachers  paid  out  of  funds 
contributed  by  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  alike. 
These  are  questions  which  a  wiser  understanding  of 
motives  will  solve.  They  are  already  in  process  of 
being  solved  as  men  on  different  sides  appreciate  one 
another's  ideals.  But  of  the  necessity  of  an  education 
based  on  religious  principles  there  can  be  no  question 
amongst  those  who  have  at  heart  the  well-being  of  the 
nation.  This  is  now  a  point  of  union  rather  than  of 
controversy.  It  may  be  held,  and  perhaps  justly 
held,  that  in  the  past  ministers  of  religion  and  politicians 
have  erred  and  blundered  in  dealing  with  this  vital 
problem.  Suspicion  and  envy  have  vied  in  claiming 
the  principal  place  in  men's  hearts.  These  must  be 
swept  away,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  business  men  of 
England  to  help  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  way  in 
which  a  sound  religious  education  is  to  be  provided 
for  every  child  without  injury  to  the  conscientious 
scruples  of  any  parent. 

Diocesan  authorities  may  usefully,  at  the  present 
stage  of  the  history  of  education,  and,  in  particular, 
religious  education,  in  England,  pay  much  attention 
to  the  methods  of  diocesan  inspection  in  vogue  through 
out  the  country.  The  system  of  examination  by  His 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  has  been  thoroughly 
revised  and  overhauled  in  the  evolution  of  the  present 
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educational  system.  The  inspector's  report  on  each 
child,  the  annual  examination  in  the  amount  of  know 
ledge  possessed  by  each  child,  which  was  the  teacher's 
nightmare,  have  been  succeeded  by  visits  of  the  in 
spector  having  for  aim  the  improvement  of  the  tone 
and  atmosphere  of  the  school,  a  general  rise  in  the  char 
acter  of  the  teaching,  and  an  attempt  at  real  education. 
It  is  urged,  as  a  criticism  of  this  method,  that  the  sum- 
total  of  knowledge  of  the  children  in  elementary  schools 
has  decreased  considerably,  and  that  less  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  require 
ments  of  the  new  condition  of  things.  This  may  or 
may  not  be,  but  the  general  result  on  the  mental  con 
dition  of  the  pupil,  and  not  the  sum-total  of  his  know 
ledge,  is  the  criterion  of  the  value  of  the  system.  If 
a  boy  leave  school  with  an  unconquerable  dislike  for 
study  or  learning,  of  what  value  is  the  small  sum  of 
his  school  acquirements  ?  These  are  dissipated  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  and  are  not  replaced  by  anything 
worthy  of  the  name  of  knowledge.  If  his  knowledge 
be  less,  but  his  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  it  greater, 
one  of  the  chief  ends  of  education  will  have  been  gained. 
The  argument  applies  to  religious  knowledge  in  a 
mode  similar  in  character  if  not  equal  in  degree.  It 
has  been  an  unsatisfactory  system  which  has  required 
the  memorizing  of  Kezia,  Jemima,  and  Keren-happuch, 
which  has  insisted  on  mental  knowledge  of  details  of 
religious  history,  which  has,  as  Ben  Gunn  in  Treasure 
Island  put  it,  taught  children  to  say  the  catechism  so 
fast  that  you  couldn't  tell  one  word  from  another.  It 
has  been  unsatisfactory  in  so  far  as  it  has  not  at  the 
same  time  taught  the  principles  of  the  Faith,  and 
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made  children  love  them.  The  place  of  worship,  the 
nature  of  sin,  the  value  and  use  of  the  sacraments,  the 
practice  of  prayer,  and  the  character  of  Christ  and  of 
salvation  are  the  things  which  every  child  should  love 
and  know  thoroughly  for  his  soul's  sake.  These  ought 
ye  to  have  done  and  not  to  have  left  the  other  undone. 

In  any  case,  the  day  has  come  for  a  new  order  of 
Diocesan  Inspectors.  Men  should  be  chosen  for  this 
office  because  of  their  knowledge  of  education,  should 
devote  all  their  time  to  it,  and  should  be  adequately 
paid.  They  should  be  made,  in  course  of  time,  to 
occupy  positions  of  similar  importance  and  influence 
to  those  of  the  directors  of  education  under  the  great 
educational  authorities  in  county  and  municipal  areas. 
They  should  be  made  responsible,  not  only  for  the 
religious  education  in  day  elementary  schools,  but 
also  for  religious  education  in  general  in  a  diocese.  It 
is  a  great  opening  ;  the  opening  will  produce  the 
men,  and  it  is  not  in  the  least  essential,  though  for  a 
time  it  may  be  desirable,  that  they  should  be  in  Holy 
Orders. 

This,  again,  is  a  problem  the  solution  of  which  is  to 
be  found  mainly  in  the  influence  of  laymen  and  women 
in  religious  affairs. 

Not  the  least  important  of  the  efforts  to  raise  the 
standard  of  religion  in  England  centre  around  the 
Sunday  school,  and  Sunday  teaching. 

The  modern  Sunday-school  system,  which  was  to  be 
seen  at  its  best  in  the  North  of  England  a  few  years 
ago,  never  really  took  hold  of  the  south  of  England.  In 
the  north  it  has  passed  its  zenith,  and  radical  alt  era- 
tions  must  be  effected  generally  if  the  Sunday  school 
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is  to  exercise  any  real  influence  on  the  religious  life  of 
England.  A  serious  and  almost  insurmountable  diffi 
culty  of  the  system  is  to  be  found  in  the  problem  of  the 
supply  of  teachers.  In  spite  of  the  devoted  efforts 
of  many  men  and  women,  the  supply  has  always  been 
unequal  to  the  demand,  and  has  left  very  much  to  be 
desired  in  knowledge  and  attainment. 

Without  entering  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  methods 
which  ought  to  be  adopted  to  improve,  or,  as  critics 
might  say,  to  bolster  up  the  system,  such  as  the 
provision  of  training  colleges  for  Sunday-school 
teachers,  emphasis  may  be  laid  upon  the  desirability 
of  the  method  of  catechizing  ordered  in  the  rubrics  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  A  certain  number  of 
specially  gifted  men,  who  are  in  a  position  to  give  the 
time  necessary  for  the  matter,  have  made  the  method 
of  S.  Sulpice  most  effective  as  part  of  the  parochial 
organization.  Why  should  not  skilled  and  educated 
laymen  relieve  the  over-burdened  and  unskilled  parson 
of  this  task  ?  Other  clergy  have  been  able  to  catechize 
at  Evensong  after  the  second  lesson,  and  have  thus 
taught  adults  as  much  as  they  have  taught  their  chil 
dren.  But,  in  any  case,  considerable  sums  should  be 
spent  on  equipment  in  order  that  the  standard  of 
Sunday  teaching  may  approximate  to  the  level  of  day- 
school  teaching.  If  the  standard  of  equipment  and 
method  be  raised,  the  Sunday  school  may  be  expected 
to  attract  men  and  women  teachers  of  high  educational 
attainment  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  State. 

Ladies  have  already  been  appointed  in  some  dioceses 
to  act  as  Sunday-school  Organizers,  and  there  is  a 
growing  opportunity  for  the  efforts  of  women  of  the 
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highest  intellectual  capacity  and  of  the  greatest  en 
thusiasm  and  activity.  To  tend  the  children  of  the 
State  is  to  add  many  bright  days  to  the  spring  of  the 
year.  In  such  labours  may  be  found  that  inspiration 
which  brings  light  into  a  dark  life. 

A  more  perplexing  subject,  bristling  with  difficulties, 
is  provided  by  the  problem  of  religious  teaching  in 
preparatory  and  public  schools.  The  materialistic 
movement  which  did  so  much,  and  still  does  so  much, 
to  cramp  our  effort,  to  darken  the  eye  of  our  under 
standing,  to  wither  the  flower  of  our  craving  for  love 
liness,  found  its  strength  amongst  the  educated  classes. 
Thence  it  rapidly  permeated  all  other  sections  of 
society,  as  was  to  be  expected.  To  the  character  of 
the  religious  training  in  public  schools  much  of  the 
strength  of  the  movement  is  to  be  attributed.  With 
out  describing  the  old  system,  which  in  its  nature 
was  parallel  to  the  memorizing  of  Jemima,  Kezia,  and 
Keren-happuch,  the  place  of  which  was  taken  by  S. 
Paul's  use  of  the  optative,  we  may  find  consolation 
in  the  thought  that  the  men  who  are  responsible  for 
public-school  religion  ont  change  tout  cela. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  any  treatment  of  educa 
tion  on  the  religious  side,  to  pass  in  silence  the  effort 
which  is  now  chiefly  represented  by  the  corporation  of 
S.  Mary  and  S.  Nicholas  of  Lancing.  The  effort  had 
been  preceded  by  other  enterprises  of  a  similar  char 
acter,  represented  by  S.  Colomba's,  Rathfarnham, 
by  Radley,  and  by  Glenalmond.  The  object  of  all  is 
to  provide  an  education  on  Church  lines.  It  indeed 
is  voluntaryism  at  its  best.  Not  even  a  Government 
Department,  fortified  by  an  unfriendly  Minister,  and 
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inspired  by  a  lust  for  destruction,  has  dared  to  attack 
the  public  schools.  Amongst  them  the  Church  of 
England  has  continued  the  work  begun  in  the  days  of 
the  Saxon  Heptarchy  when  the  cathedral  Schools  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  of  Worcester  and  Rochester, 
were  commentaries  plain  to  all  men  of  the  life  and 
work  of  Christ.  The  ideal  of  Radley  and  Glenalmond 
was  seized  upon  by  Canon  Woodard,  and  in  the 
Woodard  Schools,  of  which  Lancing  is  the  joy  and 
crown,  he  established  an  education  for  the  sons  of 
men  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  which  he  hoped 
would  be  ideal.  Religion  is,  therefore,  the  foundation 
and  the  structure  of  his  edifice,  and  the  response  of 
Church  people  to  the  opportunity  and  the  call  has 
been  a  revelation  of  the  depths  of  desire,  as  yet  un- 
plumbed,  for  the  best  in  education  that  the  Church 
of  England  can  give. 

The  glorious  chapel  of  Lancing  College,  of  cathedral 
rank  and  intended  to  be  the  cathedral  of  the  Woodard 
Schools,  is  what  a  building  should  be,  the  expression 
of  an  idea  in  stone.  The  beauty  of  the  building  is 
an  indication  of  the  magnificence  of  this  ideal  of 
education. 

In  all  this  wide  and  vast  question  of  education 
and  in  the  problem  of  retaining  an  education  in  Eng 
land  worthy  of  our  race,  there  is  much  room  for  the 
practical  co-operation  of  the  men  of  affairs.  The  call 
to  work  in  various  ways  which  must  appeal  to  some 
must  be  supplemented  by  the  call  to  idealism  in 
education.  The  man  of  affairs  must  not  allow  himself 
or  others  to  take  small  or  narrow  views  of  what  educa 
tion  is,  must  not  descend  to  the  level  of  asking  what 
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good  this  is  to  be  to  my  son  or  that.  He  must  learn 
to  recognize  that  a  finer  education  makes  a  man  more 
fit  for  any  task  to  which  he  may  be  called,  and  that 
the  more  that  education  can  be  given  the  better  for 
England  and  the  Empire. 

He  must  learn  that  his  money,  spent  on  that  educa 
tion  which  is  real  because  it  is  religious,  is  an  invest 
ment  of  the  highest  value  to  his  country.  Its  dividends 
will  be  found  in  a  finer  spiritual  and  intellectual  tone 
amongst  all  classes,  in  the  removal  of  moral  evil,  and 
in  the  stabilization  of  society 


CHAPTER   V 
THE~~SOUL  OF  THE  NATION  (continued] 

THE  nineteenth  century  was  in  many  respects  re 
markable.  For  nothing  was  it  more  noteworthy  in 
the  history  of  England  than  for  the  changes  which  were 
produced  in  life,  in  conduct,  and  in  general  conditions 
by  the  enormous  increase  of  the  population  of  this 
island.  Certain  parts  of  England  which  had  been 
waste  and  desert  since  before  the  memory  of  man  were 
converted  into  teeming  centres  of  population.  Fish 
ing  villages  blossomed  into  pleasant  seaside  towns 
and  grew  into  busy  boroughs  crowded  with  pleasure- 
seekers.  The  lonely  countryside  began  to  be  filled 
with  the  larger  dwellings  of  the  wealthy,  and  the  neat, 
though  prim  and  soon-to-be-dowdy,  villas  of  the 
middle  classes.  The  wealth  of  London  overflowed 
into  Hampstead  or  Balham  or  Brixton,  and  then  into 
more  remote  suburbs  and  afterwards  far  afield. 
Northumbria,  which  had  been  desolate  since  the 
ravaging  hand  of  the  Conqueror  had  turned  its  civiliza 
tion  and  its  prosperity  into  the  haunts  of  the  wolf, 
the  eagle,  and  the  buzzard,  became  again  a  land  of 
industry  and  of  song.  Lancashire  gathered  about  its 
looms  a  skilful  and  a  hard-headed  population,  alert 
and  keen,  foremost  in  industry  and  commerce.  The 
5  55 
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heart  of  Mercia  pulsed  with  the  vigour  of  a  new-born 
life. 

The  population  of  the  kingdom,  which  at  the  begin 
ning  of  the  century  had  been  less  than  that  of  Greater 
London  of  the  present  day,  was  multiplied  four  times 
before  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  strain  on 
the  political  and  civic  organization  of  the  country  was 
tremendous  and  far-reaching.  To  this  day  the  land 
has  not  recovered  from  the  mistakes  made  in  the 
vain  effort  to  cope  with  the  national  requirements  in 
housing,  in  education,  and  in  the  food  supply ;  and  in 
countless  ways  we  have  still  to  deplore  that  the  growth 
of  the  lusty  child  was  too  rapid  for  proper  attention 
to  be  paid  to  its  welfare.  Upon  these  facts  it  is  un 
necessary  to  enlarge. 

True  as  they  are  in  the  domains  of  life  to  which 
reference  is  made,  they  are  infinitely  more  true  on  the 
spiritual  and  religious  side.  Deplorable  as  their  results 
have  been  in  our  domestic  life  and  policy,  they  have 
been  infinitely  more  deplorable  in  the  long  run  on  the 
national  attitude  to  religion.  Bad  and  unscientific 
as  was  the  provision  made  for  housing  the  new  popu 
lation,  it  was  not  so  bad  or  unscientific  as  the  methods 
adopted  for  providing  buildings  for  the  worship  of 
the  people.  The  duty  of  the  Church  to  minister  the 
good  news  of  Christ's  Kingdom  to  all,  without  regard 
to  person,  was  woefully  neglected,  insomuch  that  the 
growing  populations  in  many  places  were  allowed 
permanently  to  remain  outside  the  efforts  of  institu 
tional  religion. 

It  was  not  that  the  attempts  made  by  Churchmen 
of  those  days  were  unworthy  of  their  cause,  for  they 
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were  vigorous  and  active  beyond  praise.  But  the 
situation  was  too  serious  for  their  efforts.  It  is  worse 
to-day.  To  the  Churchmen  of  the  nineteenth  century 
we  must  be  grateful  for  enormous  progress  in  ways 
too  numerous  to  recount.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that 
they  were  not  only  able  to  restate  the  Faith  in  terms 
of  modern  thought,  to  recover  much  that  had  been 
lost  of  the  warmth  of  Christianity  and  to  reassert  the 
need  of  institutional  religion  and  the  value  of  char 
acter,  but  that  they  were  leaders  in  all  adventures  of 
philanthropy,  and  pioneers  in  education  and  in  the 
work  of  evangelization.  But  they  fought  an  unend 
ing  struggle  against  overwhelming  odds.  They  were 
never  quite  able  to  say  that  they  were  coping  effectively 
with  the  new  conditions.  They  were  always  beaten 
by  the  tide  of  population  creeping  incessantly  and 
relentlessly  on.  The  difficulties  were  never  quite 
mastered,  the  Church  was  never  in  advance  of  the 
need.  We  are  in  the  same  position  to-day. 

The  Church  recognized  the  position  in  the  nine 
teenth  century  and  did  not  deny  the  failure.  The 
State  confessed,  by  its  frequent  efforts  early  in  the 
century  to  second  the  action  of  the  Church,  that  it,  too, 
was  aware  of  the  danger  and  of  Nemesis  hovering  in 
the  years  to  come.  In  later  years  it  adopted  a  dif 
ferent  attitude. 

Some  efforts  which  were  proposed  and  sanctioned 
in  those  early  years  seem  to  us  almost  pitiable  in 
their  futility  and  lack  of  grasp.  Some  of  the  devices 
which  were  adopted  appear  almost  incredible.  That 
the  leaders  of  religion  should  acquiesce  in  allowing 
churches  to  be  built  as  a  speculation,  from  which 
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large  returns  might  be  expected,  is  dreadful  now  to 
contemplate.  Perhaps  they  never  acquiesced.  It 
must  have  been  a  sort  of  counsel  of  despair.  The 
Christian  speculator,  having  advanced  his  capital  sum 
to  erect  a  church,  was  given  the  right  of  letting  sit 
tings  in  order  to  reimburse  himself,  or  to  provide 
interest  on  his  capital.  In  favoured  churches  the 
sittings  were  bought  and  sold  openly.  Hence  a 
development  of  the  system  of  pew-rents,  which  com 
petent  observers  assert  to  have  done  more  harm  to  the 
influence  of  the  Church  of  England  amongst  the  great 
masses  of  population  than  we  can  repair  in  many  a 
long  day.  It  is  not  that  the  system  of  pew-rents  was 
wholly  bad  in  essence.  It  represented  very  often  the 
anxiety  of  the  churchman  to  assert  his  position  as  a 
churchman  and  to  provide  for  the  stipend  of  his  in 
cumbent.  But  it  was,  in  its  effect,  wholly  bad. 

Another  expedient  was  found  in  the  plan  of  giving 
into  the  charge  of  one  man  several  benefices  of  which 
he  was  rector  or  vicar  at  the  same  time.  This  system 
of  pluralities  appears  to  have  been  in  some  measure  a 
device  to  provide  for  a  wise  oversight  of  benefices. 
The  statement,  again,  is  made  in  defiance  of  the  views 
of  the  novelists.  It  is  not  so  startling  as  it  may 
appear  at  first  sight.  To  us  it  may  seem  the  merest 
folly  to  suggest  that  the  canon  of  a  cathedral  could 
also  be  incumbent  of  three  parochial  cures  at  the 
same  time  with  advantage  to  the  Church.  But  those 
were  other  days.  The  standard  of  attainment  and 
the  status  of  the  clergy  were  many  times  removed 
from  present-day  conditions.  That  a  man  of  parts 
should  act  as  a  kind  of  spiritual  director  of  the  affairs 
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of  three  parishes  was  superficially,  at  any  rate,  a 
plausible  suggestion.  That  the  speciousness  of  the 
arrangement  should  not  have  been  foreseen  argues  a 
lack  of  inspiration  and  gives  colour  to  the  reiterated 
accusation  of  unworthy  motive.  This  latter  is  in 
explicable  in  the  case  of  many  good  men  who  were 
parties  to  the  arrangement.  The  general  effect  was 
further  to  depress  the  standard  of  life  and  of  attain 
ment  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  and  to  introduce  an  atmosphere  of  distrust 
amongst  the  laity.  The  tradition  of  "  fat  "  livings 
dies  hard,  and  its  existence  was  prolonged  by  the 
sj^stem  of  pluralities. 

Pluralities  have  been  killed,  except  in  some  few 
cases,  and  pew-rents  are  dying.  It  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  we  may  learn  the  lesson  which  the  mis 
takes  jof  the  past  have  to  teach.  For  evidence  is  not 
lacking  that  we  are  acting  in  these  days  once  more 
without  vision  and  without  enthusiasm.  We  are  lag 
ging  sadly  enough  in  the  formation  of  new  bishoprics 
and  the  establishment  of  new  parishes.  These  are 
both  undertakings  which,  without  gainsaying,  will  pro 
mote  spiritual  efficiency.  The  former  has  been  hin 
dered  by  the  action  of  men  who  profess  to  be  friends 
of  the  Church  and  have  acted  as  real  enemies.  Parlia 
ment,  which  once  recognized  the  value  to  the  State  of 
the  efforts  made  by  the  Church  of  England  to  do 
her  duty,  in  the  later  days  of  the  nineteenth  century 
opposed  such  efforts,  and  from  opposition  has  passed 
to  the  merest  indifference.  That  was  a  psychological 
transition  intelligible  enough,  but  the  futility  and 
the  fatuity  of  the  attitude  adopted  can  never  be 
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sufficiently  deplored.  It  has  set  back  the  hand  of  the 
timepiece  of  progress,  it  has  taken  from  the  twentieth 
century  the  cream  of  its  opportunity,  it  has  bequeathed 
a  legacy  of  resentment  and  suspicion  which  the  good 
will  of  the  new  generation  must  struggle  hard  to  remove. 

The  echoes  of  these  ancient  controversies  are  to  the 
younger  men  only  echoes.  Fortunate  it  is  that  they 
are  so.  To  the  Church  of  England,  to  the  religious 
denominations,  and  to  Parliament  were  committed  the 
best  interests  of  the  nation,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
whole  standard  of  life.  The  problem  was  admittedly 
enormous,  the  methods  of  solution  uncertain,  the 
strength  of  the  idealists  of  all  sections  unequal  to  the 
task.  So  they  must  needs  engage  in  internecine 
quarrels  at  every  conceivable  turn.  It  was  a  great 
opportunity  for  those  whose  interests  in  life  are,  as 
they  conceive,  trenched  upon  by  religious  activity. 
But  why  enlarge  upon  an  unhappy  history  ?  There 
are  signs  that  the  future  may  have  a  different  story  to 
tell. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  there  were 
twenty-one  bishoprics,  a  number  which  at  that  time 
was  thought  insufficient,  as  the  Venerable  Bede  ex 
horted  King  Egbert  to  convert  the  monastic  churches 
into  cathedrals.  The  population  of  the  country  was 
not  more  than  1,500,000,  and  the  advice  was  not  fol 
lowed.  It  may  have  been  elicited  by  reasons  other 
than  those  which  cause  an  increase  to  be  demanded 
to-day.  At  the  Conquest  the  number  of  sees  was 
still  twenty-one,  and  in  the  period  between  that  date 
and  the  Reformation  only  two  new  sees  were  founded, 
Ely  and  Carlisle.  In  the  meantime  the  population 
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had  increased  to  4,000,000.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII 
it  was  proposed  that  twenty  new  dioceses  should  be 
formed,  but  only  six  actually  came  into  existence,  one 
of  which,  that  of  Westminster,  continued  but  for  a 
short  time.  For  three  centuries  no  further  progress 
was  made,  but  between  1836  and  the  present  day 
twelve  new  dioceses  have  been  established,  and  the 
number  is  being  constantly  increased. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  policy. 
While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  history  of  the  Celtic  Church 
warns  against  the  over-multiplication  of  Bishops  and 
a  consequent  deterioration  in  personnel,  influence,  and 
status,  it  is  quite  obvious  on  the  other  that  no  satis 
factory  interpretation  of  the  duties  of  a  Bishop  can 
admit  the  continuance  of  dioceses  in  which  it  is  im 
possible  for  the  most  active  of  Bishops  to  know  his 
clergy.  Under  special  circumstances,  special  provision 
by  suffragan  Bishops  may  be  inevitable,  but  such  special 
circumstances  need  the  most  careful  investigation  fey 
unbiassed  authority  before  they  can  be  admitted  as 
reasons  germane  to  the  position.  The  state  of  public 
opinion  in  the  Church  of  England  is  now  so  definite 
upon  the  point  of  the  necessity  of  more  bishoprics 
that  it  is  superfluous  to  develop  the  theme  in  detail. 
The  cost  of  each  new  see  is  about  £50,000,  and  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  collect  this  sum  in  the  locality  con 
cerned,  the  mother  diocese  providing  a  certain  portion 
of  the  needs  of  her  offspring.  It  is  not  logical  that  the 
development  of  a  system  which  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  Church  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  gene 
rosity  of  those  who  are  more  intimately  concerned  in 
the  local  expression  of  a  policy,  but  only  generally  in 
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the  policy  itself.  The  Church  should  undertake  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  initial  burden  of  expense 
in  its  corporate  capacity,  and  make  possible  in  this 
way  a  speedier  realization  of  effort.  The  general  effect 
of  promoting  a  sense  of  corporate  life,  and  a  feeling  of 
gratitude  and  sj^mpathy  between  dioceses;  is  a  result 
not  to  be  overlooked  in  any  calculation  of  forces. 

The  arguments  which  apply  to  the  division  of 
dioceses  apply  in  their  degree  to  the  formation  of  new 
parishes.  The  general  method  to  be  adopted  is  to 
approach  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  with  a  re 
quest  that  they  will  obtain  an  Order  in  Council  estab 
lishing  the  new  district  and  denning  the  patronage 
and  boundaries.  Before  this  can  be  done  those  who 
are  interested  must  provide  a  church  of  a  permanent 
character  capable  of  seating  500  people,  or  alterna 
tively  an  endowment  secured  upon  capital  of  £150 
per  annum.  The  latter  method  is  discouraged  as 
being  less  satisfactory,  and  productive  of  more  diffi 
culties  than  it  removes.  The  results  are  twofold  in 
character.  In  the  first  instance,  the  Church  always 
comes  too  late  into  the  field.  Large  populations  grow 
up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  towns  or  in  entirely 
new  areas  before  the  ministrations  of  religion  can  be 
efficiently  provided.  They  are  left  in  this  position 
sometimes  for  years.  Such  people  as  have  been  accus 
tomed  to  go  to  church  from  their  earliest  days  may 
in  certain  instances  overcome  the  local  difficulties  and 
take  the  pains  to  seek  out  their  clergyman  and  their 
church.  But  the  mass  of  people  go  neglected,  and 
religion  suffers.  When  it  is  too  late  the  Church  comes 
upon  the  scene.  Then  for  years  an  uphill  task  must 
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be  attempted  of  removing  an  inert  mass  of  indifference, 
and  of  trying  to  influence  those  who  do  not  wish  to  be 
influenced.  Much  is  said,  and  it  is  said  in  responsible 
quarters,  about  a  district  being  unprepared  for  for 
mation  into  a  separate  parish.  A  mining  village  of 
17,000  or  18,000  is  left  to  the  ministrations  of  one  or  of 
two  clergy,  and  it  is  contended  that  a  subdivision  must 
be  delayed  because  of  unpreparedness.  That  is  not  a 
policy  to  advance  a  cause.  There  is  urgent  need  for 
speeding  up  the  process  of  bringing  the  clergy  into 
touch  with  all  the  people  of  the  country.  It  is  per 
sonal  influence  that  counts  in  religion.  Any  step 
which  will  bring  that  influence  to  bear  must  be  taken. 
For  which  cause  it  is  also  more  and  more  essential  that 
clergy  should  practise  the  habit  of  constant  pastoral 
visitation.  The  laity  can  help  by  freeing  them  from 
as  much  of  the  business  routine  of  a  parish  as  they 
possibly  can. 

The  second  result  which  comes  from  the  method  of 
leaving  to  a  locality  the  burden  of  supplying  the 
buildings  required  is  that  the  urgency  of  the  need  for 
establishing  the  new  parish  leads  to  the  erection  of 
churches  at  a  minimum  cost  in  order  to  qualify  for 
the  necessary  development.  Our  forefathers  thought 
how  much  they  could  spend  on  their  churches,  and 
we  how  little.  Up  and  down  the  country  the  monu 
ments  of  the  rude  efforts  of  the  Victorians  and  our 
selves  accuse  us,  in  spite  of  all  our  pretestings  that  it  is 
necessary.  Qui  s' excuse  s'accuse.  It  is  as  if  the  artistic 
sense  were  lost,  as  if  the  desire  for  devotion  and  the 
outpouring  of  wealth  were  gone,  as  if  the  spirit  which 
produced  the  old  parish  churches  were  for  ever  dead. 
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The  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  awakening  of  the 
Church.  A  large  loan  fund  and  an  emergencies  fund 
are  essential,  and  must  be  established  without  delay. 
The  Church  must  be  amongst  the  first  settlers  in  the 
new  towns  and  villages,  and  not  arrive  when  the  new 
organism  is  already  shaped.  When  the  war  is  over 
the  arrears  of  house  accommodation  are  seriously  to 
be  attacked  by  the  Government  and  the  municipalities. 
A  million  new  houses  are  to  be  provided.  The  schemes 
may  take  years  fully  to  develop,  but  church  accom 
modation  will  be  required  and  provision  must  be  made 
immediately. 

There  are  many  other  kinds  of  work  which  need 
special  care  and  attention.  Hospitals  should  not  be 
left  merely  to  the  ministrations  of  those  parish  clergy 
whose  parishioners  happen  to  be  temporary  inmates. 
The  deaf  mutes  need  a  more  constant  service  from 
clergy  specially  trained.  The  maimed  and  the  disabled 
in  the  great  war  need  the  special  consolations  of  religion. 
Opportunities  for  social  service  abound.  What  an 
enormous  field  for  the  devotion  of  constructive  minds  ! 
What  glorious  memorials  may  be  made  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  honour  of  the  blessed  dead  !  In  such 
efforts  may  those  who  are  longing  for  the  touch  of  a 
vanished  hand,  and  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still, 
find  comfort  for  their  wearied  souls,  and  joy  in  the 
coming  of  a  new  kingdom. 


CHAPTER    VI 

THE    SOUL   OF  THE   PRIEST 

THE  Church  of  England  has  lived  for  a  number  of 
years  by  the  help  of  the  private  resources  of  the 
clergy.  A  certain  proportion  of  them  have  been 
possessed  of  private  incomes,  which  they  have  spent 
generously  on  the  furtherance  of  the  work  to  which 
their  lives  were  consecrated.  That  was  the  product  of 
a  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Church  which  is  indeed 
admirable  ;  as  to  its  effects,  opinions  may  perhaps 
differ.  It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that  for  some 
reason  or  other  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
do  not  contribute  as  much  per  head  to  the  support 
of  that  body  as  do  members  of  Nonconformist  bodies 
to  their  respective  communions.  It  is  not  that  mem 
bers  of  the  Church  of  England  are  meaner  or  more 
miserly.  That  is  an  insinuation  which  we  may  rebut 
with  indignation  and  resentment.  Their  gifts  are 
made,  but  they  go  to  a  very  large  extent  into  other 
channels.  Contributions  to  the  work  amongst  sailors 
and  soldiers  during  the  present  crisis,  if  analysed  under 
the  head  of  religious  denominations,  would  provide 
figures  more  interesting  to  church-people  than  to 
others.  The  Metropolitan  Hospital  Sunday  Fund, 
the  figures  of  which  have  already  been  quoted,  is 
another  case  in  point. 
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To  what,  then,  are  we  to  assign  the  reason  for  the  less 
marked  generosity  of  churchmen  to  their  Church? 
The  causes  are  many  in  number.  Two  are  clear  :  the}7 
are  the  pauperizing  of  congregations  and  parishes  by 
well-to-do  incumbents,  and  the  inflated  notions  of  the 
value  of  parochial  endowments.  The  result  of  the 
former  of  these  causes  and  its  evil  effect  upon  the 
Church  may  be  observed  by  any  careful  enquirer. 
When  such  an  incumbent  vacates  a  benefice  there  is 
immediately  a  cry  in  well-informed  circles,  "  What  a 
difficult  man  to  follow  !  "  This  means,  in  so  many 
words,  that  a  poor  man,  however  adapted  for  the  work 
otherwise,  will  have  endless  obstacles  to  overcome, 
will  be  cramped  and  hampered  in  many  ways  until 
he  has  taught  his  people  differently,  because  he  cannot 
spend  with  a  lavish  hand.  His  predecessor  may  inci 
dentally  have  saddled  the  living  with  over-building, 
and  will  thus  have  left  a  burden  too  heavy  to  bear. 

Now  that  the  supply  of  wealthy  men  to  take  Holy 
Orders  is  probably  less  constant  than  in  former  years, 
the  evil  effects  of  the  system  are  plain  to  behold.  The 
day  has  fortunately  passed  when  a  vicar  could  put 
church  collections,  taken  once  a  quarter  or  once  a 
month,  into  his  pocket  and  pay  the  bills  without 
consulting  any  one.  But  evil  habits  of  thought  die 
hard,  and  the  parson's  contribution  on  a  parochial 
subscription  list  too  often  is  allowed  to  set  the  stan 
dard  to  which  the  wealthy  laymen  conform.  The 
moral  effect  of  allowing  parishioners  to  suppose  that 
it  is  the  parson's  duty  to  finance  them  in  matters  of 
religion  as  well  as  to  minister  to  them  in  spiritual 
things  has  been  little  short  of  disastrous.  And  the 
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end  is  not  yet.  Laymen  can  do  a  great  deal  to  kill 
the  dying  system  by  refusing  resolutely  to  contribute 
until  the  affairs  of  parish  or  diocese,  as  the  case  may 
be,  are  put  on  a  sound  business  footing. 

The  latter  of  the  two  causes,  the  inflated  idea  of  the 
value  of  the  endowments,  has  undoubtedly  operated 
with  enormous  effect.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  exa 
mine  the  character  of  this  belief,  and  the  validity  of 
the  arguments  upon  which  it  is  founded. 

When  an  unbeneficed  clergyman  receives  from  a 
patron  the  nomination  to  a  benefice  he  must,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  at  an  early  stage  make  enquiry  into 
the  income  which  is  attached  to  it.  A  very  cursory 
examination  of  the  pages  of  Crockford l  will  reveal 
that  hardly  two  benefices  on  any  page  of  that  work 
have  incomes  derived  from  identical  sources.  Few  of 
them  have  fixed  incomes,  and  some  are  subject  to 
^serious  fluctuations.  The  fat  livings  of  the  Victorian 
novelists  and  Liberationist  platform  (not  that  these 
have  anything  in  common)  shrink  to  insignificant 
numbers,  or,  on  enquiry,  are  found  to  be  so  saddled 
with  burdens  that  their  real  value  is  of  quite  moderate 
amount.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  the  tithe  rent 
charge  owing  to  the  rise  in  the  price,  of  corn  is  not 
sufficient  compensation  for  the  great  increase  in  the 
cost  of  the  ordinary  commodities  of  life.  The  appended 
table,2  which  is  reproduced  here  by  permission,  gives 
the  comparative  values. 

The  relationship  between  the  curves  will  show  how 
sound  was  the  principle  upon  which  the  commutation 

*  Crockford 's  Ckrical  Directory,  published  annually  by  Horace  Cox. 
2  On  page  78. 
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of  tithe  was  based.  Those  who  carried  through  that 
reform  established  a  method  which  has  been  particu 
larly  valuable  to  the  Church  for  nearly  eighty  years. 
Generally  speaking,  when  the  cost  of  commodities  was 
high,  the  parson  received  an  additional  sum  to  enable 
him  to  meet  that  cost.  During  the  days  of  cheap 
living,  for  which  we  are  now  paying  the  penalty,  the 
value  of  the  tithe  rent  charge  fell  as  low  as  68  per  cent. 
The  fall  was  the  subject  of  much  complaint,  a  little 
overdone,  perhaps,  because  it  was  certainly  accom 
panied  by  a  fall  in  the  cost  of  living.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  general  stan 
dard  of  living  in  England,  to  which  the  parson  had  to 
conform,  rose  rapidly  after  1836.  This  factor,  which 
is  additional  to  the  rise  in  prices,  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  any  estimate  of  the  tithe-owner's  position. 

The  rise  in  value  of  tithe  rent  charge  is  now  also  a 
cause  of  complaint  from  a  different  quarter,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  Government  will  introduce  a  bill  to 
fix  the  value  at  par  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
period  should,  in  fairness  to  the  parson,  be  carefully 
considered.  The  justice  of  any  action  may  be  called 
in  question  by  some  concerned  ;  in  any  case  it  would 
appear  to  be  an  unnecessary  departure  from  the  sound 
principle  laid  down  by  the  framers  of  the  commutation 
arrangement.  Heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose,  varies  in 
attractiveness  in  accordance  with  the  point  of  view. 

On  opening  Crockford  at  random,  three  consecutive 
entries  of  the  income  of  benefices  are  as  follows  : 

(a)  Gl.,  208  a  val.  £391  ;  Bequests,  £20  ;  Invest 
ments,  £133  ;  Fees,  £12  ;  Eccles.  Comm.  £43  ;  Gross 
Inc.  £600  ;  Net,  £391  and  Ho.  ;  Pop.  4,300. 
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(b)  T.R.C.  £320  ;    av.  £348  w  57  a  of  Gl.  :    Gross 
Inc.  £405,  Net  £352  and  Ho.  ;    Pop.  320. 

(c)  Endow.    £30  ;     Fees,    £15  ;     Pew-rents,     £160  ; 
Eccl.    Comm.    £100  ;     Gross  Inc.   £300 ;     Net    £196 ; 
Pop.  6,000. 

These  entries  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  charac 
teristic,  and  they  exemplify  certain  peculiarities  about 
clerical  responsibilities  and  clerical  incomes  upon  which 
it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  more  widely 
diffused  knowledge. 

In  the  first  instance,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  income 
of  '-the  incumbent  bears  no  relationship  to  the  re 
sponsibilities  of  his  office,  as  gauged  by  the  number  of 
people  to  whom  he  must  offer  his  ministrations.  The 
population  of  the  second  of  the  examples  given  is  small 
compared  with  the  others,  but  investigation  shows 
that  it  is  scattered  over  a  very  much  larger  area,  and 
that  an  efficient  priest  could  occupy  in  it  an  active 
ministry.  It  is  only  right,  however,  that  the  parson 
of  a  great  town  parish  of  6,000  people  should  receive 
an  income  of  more  than  £196  per  annum.  It  may 
well  be  asked  what  possibility  there  can  be  of  his 
carrying  on  the  work  which  is  expected  of  him,  and 
ought  to  be  done,  on  his  official  income.  The  cost  of 
living  in  a  town  is  inevitably  greater  than  in  the 
country,  and  the  claims  of  a  great  parish,  twist  the 
situation  as  you  will,  must  be  a  more  severe  financial 
burden.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  not  aid  in  any 
solution  of  the  difficulty  if  a  part  of  the  income  of  the 
smaller  parish  were  taken  from  it,  and  given  to  the 
greater.  The  possibility  of  such  a  step  has  been  re 
jected  in  an  earlier  chapter  ;  the  advisability  of  it 
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would  also  be  gravely  doubted  on  a  little  mature  con 
sideration. 

The  figures  contained  in  works  of  reference  are  so 
often  misleading  in  various  ways  that  no  computation 
is  here  attempted  of  the  result  which  would  be  ob 
tained  by  pooling  all  the  parochial  endowments  and 
dividing  them  amongst  incumbents  in  equal  amounts. 
The  resulting  income  has  been  variously  estimated  ; 
it  has  never  been  proved,  and  indeed  cannot  be  proved, 
to  be  adequate  for  a  town  parish.  It  has  moreover, 
the  grave  disadvantage  of  giving  the  same  amount 
to  all  livings,  regardless  of  their  responsibilities.  How 
ludicrous  that  would  be  may  be  shown  by  taking  the 
example  of  one  of  the  "  fat  "  livings.  The  figures  are 
quoted  from  Crockford  : 

T.R.C.  £2,800,  av.  £3,005  w  93  a  of  Gl. ;  Divs.  £37  ; 
Fees,  £47  ;  Q.A.B.  £i ;  Eccles.  Comm.  £137  ;  Gross 
Inc.  £3,227  ;  Net,  £423  and  Ho. ;  Pop.  11,000. 

The  hidden  meaning  is  that,  from  the  gross  income, 
charges  have  to  be  paid  to  adjoining  parishes  (taken 
out  of  the  original  parish),  that  a  staff  of  six  assistant 
clergy  is  maintained,  who  are  paid  out  of  the  emolu 
ments  of  the  living,  that  three  parsonages  besides  the 
rectory  are  kept  in  repair,  and  that  the  thousand  and 
one  outgoings  leave  the  rector  slightly  over  £400  a  year 
to  live  on.  For  the  responsibility  of  11,000  people 
this  is  not  excessive,  at  however  low  a  rate  the  spiri 
tual  welfare  of  the  country  is  estimated  ;  the  pooling 
proposal  would  reduce  this  £400  by  some  £110  or  £120 
at  least,  and  would  not  make  any  provision  for  the 
large  expenditure  on  assistant  clergy.  The  rector 
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would  be  several  hundreds  of  pounds  per  annum  at 
least  out  of  pocket  under  the  arrangement.  It  would 
be  improper  to  generalize  on  a  particular  instance,  but, 
the  more  the  facts  are  examined,  the  more  unwhole 
some  does  the  proposal  to  pool  endowments  appear.1 
No  doubt  there  are  instances  of  clergy  who  seem  to 
receive  more  than  their  responsibilities  and  duties 
demand,  but  investigation  shows  how  few  in  number 
they  are,  and  the  remedy  suggested  is  worse  than  the 
disease. 

The  second  deduction  which  we  draw  from  our  three 
instances  is  that  there  is  no  general  method  by  which 
the  clergy  are  paid.  We  have  at  least  eight  sources 
from  which  incomes  are  derived  in  the  three  cases  : 

(i)  Glebe  lands,  (2)  Bequests,  (3)  Investments,  (4) 
Fees,  (5)  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  (6)  Tithe  Rent 
Charge,  (7)  Endowments,  (8)  Pew-rents. 

Of  these  the  income  from  glebe  lands,  fees,  tithe  rent 
charge,  and  pew-rents  fluctuates  from  year  to  year, 
and  frequently  in  a  most  embarrassing  way.  This 
fact  not  only  makes  statistics  of  benefice  values  worth 
less  because  they  are  almost  immediately  out  of  date, 
but  throws  upon  many  an  unhappy  incumbent  the 
misery  of  being  unable  to  estimate  what  his  annual 
income  will  be.  Pew-rents  will  fall  as  certainly  as 
consols  have  fallen,  tithe  rent  charge  will  never  be  paid 
until  from  three  to  six  months  after  it  is  due,  glebe 
lands  will  be  vacated  by  tenants,  and  will  never 

1  A  recent  investigator  has  calculated  that  the  pooling  of  endow 
ments  would  provide  ^285  per  annum  for  every  incumbent. 
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produce  as  much  as  is  expected.  Our  nominee  to  the 
vacant  benefice  will  indeed  do  well  to  consider  carefully 
all  aspects  of  the  problem  of  income  before  he  signifies 
his  acceptance  of  the  offer  of  the  patron. 

A  third  deduction  from  the  figures  is,  that  in  few 
instances  is  the  stipend  paid  to  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England  adequate.  The  standard  of  adequacy 
may  be  fixed  in  different  ways,  but  no  lover  of  the 
Church  of  England  would  regard  himself  as  justified 
in  accepting  a  standard  which  will  certainly  fail  in  ob 
taining  the  best  men,  properly  equipped  for  their  task, 
and  able  to  devote  themselves  body  and  soul  to  the 
highest  duties  of  their  calling,  the  cares  of  which  are 
onerous  enough  for  any  man,  without  the  further 
harassing  and  crippling  worries  of  impending  debt. 
The  faults  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
regarded  with  great  and  sometimes  excessive  leniency 
by  their  people.  They  are  forgiven  serious  faults  of 
character  and  of  behaviour  ;  the  way  in  which  church- 
people  cling  to  their  Church  under  the  most  depressing 
circumstances  of  clerical  personality  is  perfectly 
amazing.  But  in  the  country,  at  any  rate,  there  is  one 
unforgivable  sin.  It  is  that  a  man  should  not  pay 
his  baker  and  his  butcher.  Grave  faults  of  tempera 
ment  or  even  of  inability  may  be  condoned  ;  but, 
debt,  never.  From  this  point  of  view  alone  the  pro 
vision  of  a  moderate  but  sufficient  stipend  for  all 
incumbents  is  one  of  the  plainest  duties  of  the  present 
generation. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  must  react  on  the  whole 
question  of  supply,  of  training,  and  of  general  intel 
lectual  equipment  of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders. 
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With  it  is  bound  up  the  question  of  a  married  or  an 
unmarried  clergy,  and  the  choice  between  men  of 
smaller  or  greater  powers.  A  clergy,  unmarried  by 
compulsion  of  canon  law  or  by  force  of  circumstances, 
is  utterly  and  entirely  alien  from  the  ethos  and  the 
genius  of  the  Church  of  England.  A  great  deal  of 
rapturous  nonsense  has  been  written  about  the  value 
of  the  ascetic  ideal  in  its  relationship  to  the  clerical 
staff  of  the  Church  of  England.1  A  saner  conception 
of  the  general  position,  and  a  more  -careful  study  of 
the  whole  question,  will  acknowledge  the  value  of 
celibacy  in  certain  positions  and  for  certain  purposes, 
and  will  at  the  same  time  most  assuredly  demand  that 
the  parsonage  homes  of  England,  where  the  parson 
and  the  placens  uxor  have  set  a  standard  of  pure  home 
life  observed  and  revered  by  all,  shall  be  maintained  as 
a  priceless  national  asset.  The  stately  homes  and  the 
cottage  homes  would  lose  exceedingly  in  the  absence 
of  that  atmosphere  of  home  life  which  the  rectories 
and  the  parsonages  have  done  so  much  to  establish 
and  maintain.  The  strength  of  the  nation  is  built  up 
on  many  bases,  but  the  root  and  ground  of  all  its 
strength  is  to  be  found  in  the  family  ;  to  preserve  it 
whole  and  undefiled  is  a  task  of  supreme  importance, 
in  which  the  Church  of  England,  by  the  example  of 
the  homes  of  its  clergy,  can  take  and  will  take  the 
foremost  place. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  *  have  been  able 

*  Lea's  History  of  the  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy. 

2  Some  account  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  is  relegated 
to  an  Appendix,  not  as  a  measure  of  condemnation,  but  to  lighten 
the  argument  of  this  chapter 
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to  accomplish  a  large  measure  of  reform  in  supple 
menting  the  parochial  endowments  from  moneys  placed 
in  their  hands,  and  continue  year  by  year  to  develop 
this  work  so  far  as  the  resources  at  their  disposal  will 
allow.  They  have  thus  been  able  to  deal  with  all 
livings,  the  population  of  which  is  over  300,  whether 
in  public  or  private  patronage,  increasing  the  incomes 
calculated  on  a  basis  fixed  by  themselves  to  £200  a 
year.  They  have  also  made  additional  grants  to 
benefices  in  public  patronage,  the  population  of  which 
is  from  2,000  to  4,000,  by  increasing  them  to  £250,  and 
to  benefices,  the  population  of  which  is  over  4,000  by 
increasing  them  to  £300,  provided  that  no  grant  made 
by  them  shall  exceed  £200  per  annum.  This  is  a 
most  satisfactory  achievement,  and  it  has  been  sup 
plemented  by  other  activities,  represented  by  the 
Governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  and  by  the  Diocesan 
Boards  of  Finance.  A  large  annual  sum  is  still  required 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  requirements  oi  the  case. 

The  status  and  remuneration  of  the  assistant  clergy 
need  a  wider  and  more  minute  attention  on  the  part 
of  authority  than  they  have  yet  received.  The  tenure 
of  his  position  is  so  uncertain,  that  the  assistant  curate 
is  nearly  always  a  bird  of  passage.  The  real  value 
of  the  services  of  those  clergy  who  would  make  excel 
lent  workers  in  permanent  positions  as  assistant  clergy 
is  thus  lost.  A  new  incumbent  now  has  the  right  to 
dismiss  with  three  months'  notice  any  assistant  curate, 
provided  that  he  take  this  step  during  the  six  weeks 
next  following  his  institution.  There  are  constantly 
recurring  examples  of  men  who  have  been  compelled 
to  change  their  work  several  times  for  this  reason.  It 
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does  not  in  the  least  follow  that  a  good  assistant  curate 
will  make  a  good  incumbent.  The  reverse  is  rather 
the  case.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  loss  to  the  Church  that 
a  greater  security  of  tenure  can  in  no  case  be  ob 
tained. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  increase  of  stipend 
should  be  made  possible  for  all  assistant  clergy  and  es 
pecially  for  men  who  have  served  for  a  number  of  years 
in  Holy  Orders.  This  is  the  merest  justice.  The  pay 
of  the  assistant  clergy  has  reverted  to  a  Georgian  or 
early- Victorian  standard,  being  in  no  case  worth  more 
than  from  £100  to  £110  per  annum,  on  a  pre-war  basis. 
Many  manual  workers  receive  two  or  three  or  even  four 
times  as  much.  It  has  been  often  urged  that  the  pay 
of  the  assistant  clergy  should  be  through  a  diocesan 
or  central  office,  by  which  alone  a  suitable  grading  of 
stipend  could  be  effected.  The  local  contributions  for 
the  assistant  curate  should  be  paid  in  to  the  office, 
and  then  by  quarterly  or  monthly  instalments  the 
stipend  should  be  sent  out.  Obvious  difficulties  of 
administration  arise,  but  many  other  difficulties  could 
be  thus  overcome,  and  the  whole  problem  needs  con 
sideration. 

In  the  days  of  war  bonuses  it  will  not  be  deemed 
extravagant  to  suggest  that  a  Central  Fund  should 
augment  the  stipends  of  assistant  clergy  by  £20  per 
annum. 

Before  leaving  this  problem  it  is  necessary  to  make 
some  reference  to  the  poverty  of  Archdeacons  and 
Bishops.  This  is  not  intended  to  be  satirical,  for  it  is 
a  truism  in  any  case.  An  Archdeacon  is  paid  £200 
per  annum,  less  income  tax,  on  certain  conditions,  by 
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the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  Every  Archdeacon, 
therefore,  who  has  not  large  private  means,  must 
receive  some  additional  provision  in  the  shape  of  a 
benefice  or  canonry.  The  sum  fixed  by  law  as  his 
stipend  does  not  even  defray  the  expenses  of  his  office, 
if  he  conceive  the  duties  in  any  serious  spirit.  The 
time  has  come  for  a  higher  and  a  better  understanding 
of  the  possibilities  of  a  general  staff  for  a  diocese. 
We  kill  our  Bishops,  or  we  ruin  their  work,  by  asking 
of  them  an  endless  routine,  which  spares  them  little 
time  for  thought,  and  less  for  study.  It  is  a  sin  of 
which  a  business  firm  would  never  be  guilty.  An 
urgently  required  and  immediately  possible  reform  is 
to  speed  up  the  diocesan  machinery  by  a  more  active 
employment  of  Archdeacons,  who  should  be  paid  a 
real  stipend  of  £700  or  £800  a  year. 

The  incomes  of  the  Bishops  are  now  insufficient 
for  the  needs  of  their  offices.  Several  bishops  have 
consequently  been  forced  to  leave  their  official 
residences  for  smaller  houses.  This  is  partly  due  to 
the  exceptional  conditions  under  which  we  are  living, 
and  partly  to  the  enormous  increase  in  diocesan 
activities  in  recent  years.  The  serious  expenditure  in 
which  every  diocesan  bishop  is  involved  in  maintain 
ing  such  activities  at  an  efficient  standard  ought  to 
be  clearly  separated  from  his  official  remuneration  and 
made  a  charge  on  the  diocesan  Board  of  Finance.  The 
outcry  against  the  so-called  opulence  of  Bishops  does 
not  come  from  those  who  wish  well  to  the  Church  of 
England  or  are  familiar  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 
No  disaster  greater  than  this  could  come  upon  her  that 
she  should  have  small  men,  small  in  capacity  and 
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small  in  outlook,  small  in  influence  and  small  in  wis 
dom,  for  her  Bishops.  Those  who  are  called  to  the 
highest  office  in  the  Church  must  be  placed  by  the 
Church  in  such  a  position  that  they  can  mingle  with 
and  influence  and  be  influenced  by  their  fellows  who 
hold  high  positions  in  the5  State  or  in  society.  They  must 
be  able  to  live  in  simplicity  in  the  great  houses  which 
are  the  pride  of  the  Church,  seeing  and  entertaining 
with  modest  hospitality  the  children  of  the  Church, 
rich"  and  poor,  and  must  be  removed  from  the  cares 
of  penury. 

While  there  are  grave  dangers  to  be  apprehended 
from  a  clergy  who,  careless  and  at  ease,  grow  neglectful 
of  the  claims  of  their  calling,  there  are  yet  more 
serious  disadvantages  which  attach  themselves  to  a 
body  which  hands  over  the  most  responsible  functions 
to  its  officers,  and  at  the  same  time  neglects  the 
character,  attainments,  and  status  of  these  important 
persons.  Christ  was  poor ;  the  clergy  should  not 
seek  riches  in  their  office.  Yet  amongst  His  final 
utterances  to  His  disciples  is  that  wherein  He  speaks 
of  the  change  of  circumstances  which  must  arise  when 
their  life's  work  began.  "  But  now  he  that  hath  a 
purse,  let  him  take  it."  Thus  He  has  recognized  on 
the  financial  side  the  truth  which  He  was  constantly 
teaching  directly  and  by  implication  throughout  His 
life,  that  the  work  of  God  progresses  by  human  agencies. 
The  perfecting  of  such  agencies  is  a  task  to  which  all 
may  aspire.  The  perfecting  of  the  supreme  agency, 
the  Church,  carries  with  it  His  certain  approbation  and 
blessing. 
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CHAPTER   VII 

THE  SOUL   OF  THE   PRIEST  (continued) 

THE  Rev.  Septimus  Colebrooke  was  the  seventh  son 
and  ninth  child  of  the  Vicar  of  Slocum.  His  father 
had  a  small  patrimony,  and  exhausted  it  in  the  effort 
of  educating  a  large  family  on  the  income  of  a  living 
which  in  the  days  of  dear  corn  and  consequent  high 
tithe  rent  charge  never  amounted  to  a  sum  of  £250 
per  annum.  When  Septimus  had  passed  through  the 
stages  of  country  grammar  school  and  University, 
where  he  took  an  honours  degree  low  in  the  third 
class,  he  was  ordained  by  one  of  the  Bishops  of  the 
Southern  Province  on  a  title  offered  to  him  by  the 
vicar  of  a  country  parish.  This  incumbency  con 
tained  a  population  of  2,500  people  who  were  served 
by  two  churches  about  three  miles  apart.  After  a 
diaconate,  which  was  the  shortest  possible,  on  account 
of  the  constant  difficulty  which  arose  in  carrying  on 
the  services  in  two  churches  by  one  priest  only,  he 
was  ordained  priest  and  became  the  recipient  of  the 
princely  income  of  £120  per  annum.  He  had  left 
behind  him  in  the  university  some  debts  of  no  great 
amount,  which  he  had  accumulated  chiefly  on  account 
of  his  exiguous  allowance,  for  his  father  had  been  able 
to  allow  him  only  enough  for  bare  existence.  During 
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the  first  five  years  of  his  curate's  life  every  penny 
which  he  could  spare  from  his  stipend  was  devoted  to 
the  extinction  of  these  debts.  He  lived  on  the  smallest 
conceivable  amount,  and  was  more  than  glad  to  receive 
the  hospitality  of  the  large  farmers  in  his  district. 

He  had  acquired  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the 
life  and  duties  of  a  parish  priest  partly  by  a  little  in 
struction  from  his  vicar,  which  he  half  resented,  and 
partly  from  books,  but  he  had  no  real  instruction  in 
elocution,  in  composition  of  sermons,  or  in  dealing 
with  the  souls  of  his  people.  A  fund  of  humour  and 
a  ready  sympathy  helped  him  to  understand  men,  and 
he  was  not  unwelcome  to  the  large  majority  of  the 
parishioners.  The  large  family  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up  had  rounded  off  many  irregularities  of 
temperament  and  saved  him  much  in  his  contact  with 
the  world.  His  University  had  given  him  a  liberality 
of  outlook,  and  &  knowledge  of  life  which  enabled 
him  to  preserve  the  respect  of  his  people.  In  spite 
of  his  remoteness  from  any  large  town,  he  spent  some 
time  over  his  books,  and  did  not  neglect  the  prayers 
and  meditation  which  count  for  so  much  in  the  spiri 
tual  life. 

He  was  not,  however,  a  man  of  any  great  parts, 
and,  therefore,  study  on  the  severer  side  made  no 
claims  upon  his  enthusiasm.  He  gradually  degenerated 
into  a  rather  dull  kind  of  country  parson  with  no  great 
width  of  outlook,  interested  very  much  in  country 
pursuits,  and  spurred  only  to  spells  of  activity  by  the 
urgent  need  of  accomplishing  some  special  task  which 
the  care  of  his  district  entailed. 

After  five  years  in  his  first  curacy  his  vicar  died 
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and  his  history  for  the  next  ten  years  was  that  of 
tenure  of  curacies  in  country  towns  and  in  large  country 
villages.  At  the  end  of  his  fifteenth  year  in  Orders, 
during  which  his  income  had  never  amounted  to  more 
than  £140  a  year,  he  came  for  the  first  time  under  the 
approving  notice  of  his  Bishop.  He  had  shown  great 
activity  in  helping  his  vicar  to  organize  an  appeal 
for  funds  for  a  mission  which  was  needed  on  the  out 
skirts  of  the  town  where  he  was  working,  and  he  was 
in  consequence  appointed  by  the  Bishop  to  his  first 
sole  charge,  the  incumbency  of  the  parish  of  Puddleston. 

He  was  very  much  delighted  when  the  offer  of  the 
Bishop  was  made  to  him,  for  he  had  spent  a  long  time 
as  assistant  curate.  He  was  beginning  in  his  less 
happy  hours  to  dread  lest  he  should  have  a  history 
similar  to  that  of  older  men  of  his  acquaintance,  who, 
after  struggling  along  for  twenty-five  years  in  sub 
ordinate  positions,  found  themselves  past  middle  age 
and  not  wanted.  His  delight  was  somewhat  tempered 
when  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  living  so  offered  to  him. 
It  was  not  easy  to  get  any  information  about  the 
income,  for  as  usual  no  one  seemed  to  know  much  on 
the  subject.  So  far,  however,  as  he  could  ascertain  it 
would  amount  in  all  to  about  £230  per  annum.  From 
this  certain  charges  must  necessarily  be  paid  before 
he  received  anything  for  himself.  These  amounted  to 
some  £50  per  annum.  His  promotion  therefore  meant 
that  he  ceased  to  be  assistant  curate  at  £140  a  year 
and  became  a  fully  fledged  vicar  at  £180  net,  with  a 
house  of  considerable  size. 

The  history  of  the  parish  had  in  recent  years  been 
most  unsatisfactory.  The  last  incumbent,  who  died 
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at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  had  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  been  suspected,  and  not  without  reason,  of 
giving  way  to  intemperance.  He  had  allowed  religion 
in  the  parish,  to  say  nothing  of  the  parsonage  house, 
to  fall  into  a  condition  of  most  grievous  neglect.  The 
church  was  situated  on  high  ground,  overlooking  a 
river,  and  was  separated  from  the  vicarage  by  two 
fields  which  belonged  to  the  glebe.  The  vicarage 
grounds  were  shut  in  by  avenues  of  tall  elms  which 
had  grown  up  in  the  course  of  years  from  the  hedges 
which  originally  surrounded  them.  When  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke  walked  up  the  vicarage  drive  the  mournful 
desolation  of  the  whole  place  depressed  even  his 
spirits,  which  had  been  buoyant  enough  at  the  thought 
of  his  promotion.  The  garden  was  overrun  with  weeds, 
the  trees  and  the  bushes  had  been  allowed  to  grow 
into  great  masses  of  undergrowth  right  up  to  the  very 
walls  of  the  house,  which  was  made  damp  and  dark  by 
their  proximity.  The  late  incumbent  had  died  prac 
tically  without  means  and  the  Diocesan  Surveyor  had 
scheduled  the  dilapidations  at  £200.  These  must 
necessarily  be  paid  by  the  new-comer,  who,  on  the 
advice  of  the  Bishop,  applied  to  the  governors  of  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty  for  a  grant  towards  the  cost.  By 
their  help,  which  was  given  partly  in  the  form  of  a 
loan,  repayable  by  annual  instalments  from  the 
income  of  the  benefice,  and  by  the  help  of  a  kindly 
friend  whom  he  had  made  during  his  last  curacy,  he 
found  that  he  could  just  manage  to  do  the  repairs  and 
pay  his  way  for  the  first  six  months.  He  was  able, 
therefore,  to  accept  the  Bishop's  offer. 

At  the  age  of  forty  he  began  his  new  work.     He 
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furnished  the  house  in  a  very  modest  style  from  a 
fund  raised  by  the  people  of  the  parish  which  he  was 
leaving  in  testimony  of  their  gratitude  for  the  work 
which  he  had  done  amongst  them.  Then  he  set  to 
work  forthwith  to  raise  the  spiritual  and  moral  lone 
of  the  place,  which  was'  at  a  very  low  ebb.  With  the 
help  of  a  man  from  the  village,  whom  he  was  able  to 
pay  a  small  sum  for  work  in  the  evenings,  and  with 
the  toil  of  his  own  hands,  he  reduced  the  garden  of 
the  vicarage  to  something  like  order.  At  the  same 
time  he  began  to  consider  what  could  be  done  for  the 
church,  which  was  in  a  ruinous  condition.  It  had 
been  untouched  for  many  years.  The  furniture  and 
appointments  of  the  sanctuary  were  most  distasteful  to 
a  well-ordered  mind.  There  was  a  considerable  subsi 
dence  on  the  north  side  which  caused  great  cracks  in 
the  walls  and  disturbed  seriously  the  roofs,  which  were 
found  afterwards  to  be  in  a  dangerous  condition.  The 
moth-eaten  cushions,  the  worm-eaten  pews,  and  the 
damp  walls  of  the  church  produced  an  atmosphere 
dank  enough  to  drown  the  spark  of  religious  life  in 
any  worshipper. 

The  rural  dean  of  his  deanery,  who  lived  some  six 
miles  away  and  was  a  man  of  wealth,  gave  him  much 
advice  and  assistance  in  his  attempts  to  remedy  the 
state  of  things  thus  described,  and  he  was  able  to 
start  a  church  renovation  committee  to  raise  the 
funds  necessary  for  his  purpose.  He  soon  found  that 
the  establishment  of  such  a  committee  meant  that 
he  himself  must  do  all  the  work  of  begging  for  con 
tributions,  but  he  was  not  afraid  of  the  task,  and  in 
the  course  of  five  years  had  raised  in  the  county  the 
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sum  of  £2,000,  which  was  sufficient  to  put  the  church 
into  a  decent  and  well-ordered  state. 

The  people  of  the  parish  began  to  take  an  interest 
in  their  church,  and  for  many  years  Mr.  Colebrooke 
remained  as  their  vicar.  Being  without  private  means 
he  was  not  able  to  think  of  marriage  at  any  time 
during  the  course  of  his  curacy  or  vicariate,  and  lived 
a  simple  and  austere  life  on  the  £180  per  annum, 
secured  to  him  by  a  grateful  Church.  For  some  years, 
until  her  early  death,  his  sister  lived  with  him  and 
managed  his  house. 

At  meetings  of  the  Ruri-Decanal  Chapter  he  some 
times  listened  with  attentive  ears  to  the  stories  of  the 
development  of  Easter  Offerings  and  the  assistance 
which  some  of  his  brethren  had  obtained  from  wealthy 
parishioners  through  their  Easter-tide  gifts.  In  his 
own  parish  there  were  no  resident  landowners,  and 
although,  after  he  had  been  some  years  vicar,  his 
churchwardens,  by  direct  request  of  the  Bishop,  appealed 
to  the  parishioners  to  give  their  Easter  offerings  to 
their  vicar,  the  sum-total  was  insufficient  to  make  any 
difference  to  his  financial  position. 

When  his  vicarage  had  first  been  put  in  order  the 
Diocesan  Surveyor  gave  the  usual  certificate.  This 
covered  the  period  of  the  ensuing  five  years,  and  freed 
him  from  any  responsibility  if  he  vacated  the  benefice 
during  that  time.  He  was  urged  by  the  Bishop  to 
continue  to  obtain  from  the  surveyor,  at  the  end  of 
each  period  of  five  years,  further  certificates  which 
would  protect  him  in  case  of  trouble  and  relieve  him 
from  the  continual  nightmare  of  dilapidations.  Some 
damage  which  was  done  tq  a  roof  in  a  storm  at  the 
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end  of  his  fourth  year  was  so  considerable  as  to  make 
the  surveyor's  estimate  for  repairs  in  the  five-year 
period,  before  a  certificate  could  be  issued,  amount 
to  more  than  £80.  He  was  not  able  to  find  the  money 
and  was  compelled  to  do  patchwork  repairs.  As  years 
passed  he  was  never  in  a  position  again  to  approach 
the  surveyor  to  obtain  the  necessary  certificate. 

When  he  had  worked  for  some  time  in  the  parish  he 
began  to  suffer  very  much  from  rheumatism,  possibly 
incurred  by  the  situation  of  his  house,  and  at  a  com 
paratively  youthful  age  he  was  more  or  less  crippled. 
He  was  unable  to  visit  the  outlying  parts  of  his  parish 
and  was  obliged  to  reduce  all  his  services  to  a  bare 
minimum.  The  work  of  the  church  began  inevitably 
to  suffer,  and  before  he  was  sixty-five  the  condition 
of  the  parish  had  almost  reverted  to  that  in  which  it 
had  been  left  by  his  predecessor.  He  was,  fortunately, 
not  a  victim  to  the  curse  which  had  been  so  grave  a 
scandal  in  former  days,  but  it  was  quite  obvious  to 
everybody  that  he  ought  to  retire. 

He  had  not  been  able  to  save  anything.  The 
premiums  which  he  had  paid  for  a  small  life  insurance 
were  the  only  savings  which  he  had  been  able  to  com 
pass,  and  if  he  resigned  his  benefice  there  was  nothing 
for  him  but  penury  and  dependence  upon  the  charity 
of  friends.  This  position  would  not  only  have  been 
most  humiliating,  but  in  his  case  practically  impossible. 
If  he  resigned  the  benefice  he  could  apply  to  the  Bishop 
for  a  pension,  to  be  taken  under  the  Benefices  Resigna 
tion  Act  from  the  revenues  of  the  parish.  The  maxi 
mum  which  he  could  receive  would  be  one-third  of  the 
total  income,  and  life  upon  such  a  sum  he  was  not 
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prepared  to  face.  Whether  or  not  the  Bishop  would 
have  been  able  to  find  a  man  to  succeed  him  on  the 
tiny  income  which  would  have  been  left  after  his 
pension  was  paid  is  a  matter  which  that  harassed  man 
only  could  decide,  but  in  any  case  Mr.  Colebrooke 
was  compelled,  as  he  thought,  to  remain  vicar  of 
Puddleston. 

The  declining  years  of  a  life  spent  in  the  service  of 
the  Church,  a  Church  said,  with  bitter  irony,  to  be  the 
richest  in  Christendom,  were  overshadowed  by  his 
incapacity  to  work,  his  sense  of  failure,  and  his  know 
ledge  that  his  people  were  slipping  from  the  influences 
of  religion.  They  were  soured  by  his  resentment  at 
treatment  which,  if  not  designedly  unfair,  as  he  was 
often  tempted  to  imagine,  was  at  least  cold-hearted  and 
bloodless,  and  they  were  also  darkened  by  a  sense  of 
personal  loneliness  and  of  family  neglect.  He  found 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  the  necessary  help 
to  minister  to  his  personal  needs,  and  when  at  last  he 
was  called  upon  to  resign  all  earthly  toil  he  was  carried 
to  his  grave  in  the  shadow  of  the  church  which  he  had 
restored  without  honour  and  without  grief.  He  was 
missed  by  some  few  of  his  parishioners,  to  whom  he 
had  been  known  for  so  many  years,  but  he  was  un- 
mourned  either  by  the  world  or  by  the  body  which  he 
had  tried  to  serve.  Those  responsible  for  the  well- 
being  of  his  last  days  indeed  regarded  his  death  as  a 
matter  for  gratification. 

Such  life  stories,  in  which  the  chapters  contain  to  a 
large  extent  the  same  particulars,  can  be  multiplied 
from  every  diocese  in  England.  Darker  still,  and  yet 
more  dreary,  they  are  to  be  found  even  in  the  days  of 
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the  twentieth  century.  Intensified  by  moral  evil,  by 
absolute  bankruptcy,  by  alienation  from  the  affections 
of  the  people  they  serve,  by  the  most  dreadful  failure, 
they  are  known  to  all  diocesan  authorities. 

The  conditions  in  large  towns  are  not  less  serious  than 
in  the  country,  and  the  typical  story  here  related  is  not 
in  the  least  overdrawn.  There  may  be  only  three  or 
four  examples  of  such  conditions  in  any  diocese  at  any 
moment,  but  that  fact  is  sufficient  utterly  to  condemn 
the  system  under  which  they  are  possible.  They  undo 
very  largely  all  the  good  which  is  wrought  by  the 
faithful  labours  of  priests  in  well-organized  parishes 
under  better  conditions.  The  responsibility  of  church- 
people  is  a  serious  one  indeed.  The  cause  for  which 
they  stand  is  injured,  and  sometimes  almost  ruined 
for  lack  of  a  co-ordinated  system  by  which  such  evils 
could  be  obviated. 

The  system  which  does  not  provide  an  adequate 
pension  is  obviously  wrong.  The  inadequacy  of  the 
amount  provided  under  the  Incumbents  Resignation 
Act  is  simply  an  inducement  to  the  aged  incumbent 
to  try  to  manage  without  retiring.  Every  man  must 
feel  reluctant  to  leave  a -house  which  he  has  made 
attractive  during  an  occupation  of  many  years,  and 
there  need  not  be  added  this  further  inducement  to 
remain. 

To  take  the  pension  for  a  retiring  incumbent  out  of 
the  income  of  the  benefice  and  thus  to  penalize  his 
successor  was  adopted  as  the  only  method  possible 
at  the  time  when  some  provision  had  perforce  to  be 
made  because  of  serious  scandals.  It  should  be  made 
to  cease  as  soon  as  possible.  % 
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The  burden  of  dilapidations,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  hindrances  to  resignations,  should  be 
removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
incumbent,  and  placed  upon  the  diocese.  Reform  in 
this  matter  is  in  the  air,  and  some  dioceses  are  accept 
ing  a  part  of  the  burden.  This  is  all  to  the  good,  and 
will  hasten  the  day  when  the  incumbent  will  be  asked 
to  be  responsible  only  for  tenants'  repairs,  all  others 
being  undertaken  on  his  behalf  by  the  diocesan  finance 
authority. 

It  may  be  said  that  clergy,  like  other  people,  should 
be  required  to  make  provision  for  their  old  age  from 
the  earnings  which  they  receive  in  the  days  of  their 
youth  and  strength.  Those  who  press  the  argument 
are  ignorant  of  the  heavy  claims  on  the  income  of  the 
incumbent  of  a  parish,  and  fail  to  explain  by  what 
means  it  is  possible  from  an  exiguous  stipend  to  make 
any  kind  of  adequate  provision  which  will  enable  the 
incumbent  to  retire  when  he  is  past  work.  What,  then 
is  to  be  done  ? 

Two  movements  must  be  recorded  here.  First, 
from  the  funds  at  their  disposal  the  Ecclesiastical  Com 
missioners  are  making  some  provision  for  pensions, 
administered  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  thrift 
on  the  part  of  the  recipients.  The  second  is  repre 
sented  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Insurance  Office.  It  is 
impossible  for  churchmen  in  this  connexion  to  praise 
too  highly  the  courage  and  foresight  of  those  church- 
'  men  who  organized  the  undertaking.  This  office, 
conducted  on  the  strictest  business  lines,  pays  a  small 
percentage  on  the  original  capital  provided  by  the 
founders  and  transfers  the  remainder  of  its  profits  to 
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church  purposes.  A  very  large  proportion  is  at  present 
allocated  to  the  Clergy  Pensions  Institution,  a  body 
which,  in  collaboration  with  the  Insurance  Office,  has 
organized  and  is  working  a  scheme  of  pensions  for  clergy 
on  a  contributory  basis.  Every  ordination  candidate 
within  three  years  of  his  ordination,  by  a  payment  of  a 
capital  sum,  or  by  a  small  annual  payment,  can  purchase 
on  a  business  footing,  at  the  age  of  sixty- five,  an  annuity 
of  £15  155.  This  is  increased  by  the  profits,  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  and  by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  con 
tributions  to  an  annuity  of  £52  per  annum.  Herein  lies 
the  germ  of  a  sound  system  of  contributory  pensions. 

Three  factors  are  lacking  to  make  it  a  complete 
success,  and  unfortunately  these  are  not  under  the 
control  of  the  directors  of  the  Clergy  Pensions  Institu 
tion.  Candidates  for  ordination  are  not  at  present 
required  to  contribute  the  small  sum  required.  It 
could  be  and  should  be  made  a  condition  of  appoint 
ment  to  a  curacy  or  a  benefice.  Any  proper  system 
of  payment  of  assistant  curates  in  the  Church  of 
England  should  provide  for  the  deduction  of  the 
necessary  annual  contribution  for  pensions  as  in  the 
case  of  Civil  Servants  and  public  officers.  In  the 
second  place,  compulsory  retirement  is  not  now  in 
sisted  upon  at  a  fixed  age.  Steps  should  be  taken  to 
remedy  this  defect  without  delay  by  legislative  action 
if  this  be  essential:  Although  the  mental  and  physical 
powers  of  men  vary  very  largely,  it  is  quite  obvious 
to  the  unprejudiced  observer  that  at  a  certain  age 
there  comes  such  an  enfeeblement  of  power  that  there 
is  a  great  danger  of  the  satisfactory  work  of  a  life- time 
being  ruined.  The  falling  off  is  sure  to  come  through 
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an  over  long  tenure  of  office.  In  the  third  place,  a  large 
sum  is  needed  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  Clergy 
Pensions  Institution  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis 
sioners.  This  should  be  administered  through  the 
Central  Board  of  Finance  of  the  Church  of  England. 
A  scheme  has  been  prepared  by  the  Central  Board 
and  an  actuarial  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  sum 
which  is  required  to  provide  adequate  pensions  for  all 
clergy. 

The  imaginative  eye  will  see  the  value  of  carrying 
into  effect  such  a  policy  as  this.  The  spiritual  tone 
of  the  whole  Church  will  be  stimulated  and  quickened ; 
active  religious  effort  in  parishes  will  become  con 
tinuous  and  not  spasmodic ;  the  days  of  enthusiasm 
will  not  be  succeeded  by  days  of  darkness  and  gloom 
in  the  parochial  history ;  a  priest  will  be  able  to  put 
forth  his  best  powers  of  mind  and  soul ;  there  will  be 
less  foreboding,  and  characters  otherwise  soured  will 
have  a  better  outlook.  We  shall  no  longer  mourn 
because  we  are  at  fault,  the  tragedy  of  the  soul  of  many 
a  priest. 

I've  toiled  through  the  heat  of  many  days, 

The  flock  of  Christ  I've  fed  through  yearning  years, 

Through  many  pangs  of  heart  and  parlous  ways, 
With  sorrowings  and  with  tears. 

The  sheep  who  wandered  from  the  fold,  in  pain 
Through  mirky  denies  constantly  I  sought, 

Hope  often  died,  but  Christlike  rose  again, 
For  souls  His  blood  had  bought. 

My  wealth  of  mind  and  soul  I  freely  gave, 

And  watched  long  hours  upon  the  mount  of  God, 

I  wrestled  for  the  souls  He  died  to  save 
Who  fainted  'neath  His  rod. 
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But  when  the  hand  of  time  upon  my  face 

Hath  marked  the  furrows  long  and  wrinkles  deep, 

When  hours  of  eventide  creep  on  apace, 
And  time  of  deathless  sleep, 

Some  restful  nook  as  life's  last  day  comes  near, 
Some  cherished  books  to  tell  of  ancient  fame, 

Respect  of  Christian  men  to  bring  me  cheer — 
This  guerdon  won  I  claim. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

THE   SOUL   OF   BUSINESS 

THIS  is  the  day,  and  this  is  the  hour,  of  the  man  of 
business.  For  many  years  he  was,  as  it  were,  in 
the  wilderness,  but  he  has  now  come  to  his  own.  His 
right  to  a  prominent  position  in  the  world  of  affairs  is 
unquestioned.  The  power  of  adaptability  in  unfore 
seen  difficulties,  the  driving  force  which  brushes  aside 
obstacles  in  a  resolute  determination  to  reach  the 
objective,  the  swiftness  of  decision  which  chooses  a 
course  of  action  without  procrastination,  the  precision 
of  thought  which  alone  can  hope  for  success,  are  all 
recognized  as  priceless  national  possessions.  These 
faculties  the  business  man  has  displayed  in  an  un 
common  degree  in  the  four  years  of  the  greatest  war 
which  Christendom  has  ever  seen.  When  the  State 
was  in  danger,  and  such  faculties  were  needed  above 
all  other  things,  it  was  to  the  business  world  that  the 
country  owed  its  salvation. 

The  swiftness  of  decision  in  great  undertakings, 
without  which  failure  is  certain,  had  been  developed 
amongst  business  men  by  the  competition  of  modern 
commercial  enterprise.  In  the  stress  of  contest 
against  a  relentless  enemy,  everything  depended  upon 
that  quality  of  brain  and  of  temperament.  The  busi 
ness  men  did  not  fail  in  the  hour  of  need. 

The  necessity  of  anticipating  the  moves  of  an  oppo- 
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nent,  and  the  swift,  daring,  and  pitiless  answers  to  such 
moves  foster  a  precision  of  thought  in  the  business  world 
which  is  a  most  excellent  preparation  for  the  action  which 
must  be  taken  for  the  State  in  its  moments  of  deadly 
peril.  Again  the  business  men  of  England  did  not  fail. 

The  d&bt  which  the  country  owes  to  its  soldiers  and 
sailors  can  obviously  never  be  expressed.  That  debt 
outweighs  all  else  in  the  estimate  of  our  obligations. 
Second  only  in  magnitude  is  the  debt  which  the 
country  owes  to  its  business  men.  They  have  estab 
lished  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  many  politicians  as 
men  whose  qualities  are  finer  than  their  own,  and  in 
the  eyes  of  the  country  generally  as  worthy  of  the 
most  difficult  tasks  which  can  be  demanded  of  the 
best-trained  intellect,  and  as  particularly  competent  to 
carry  them  to  a  successful  termination. 

Now  the  man  of  business,  having  seized  his  oppor 
tunity,  has  exposed  the  falsity  of  the  accusations  once 
directed  against  him  in  the  matter  of  his  capacity 
to  deal  with  administrative  problems  outside  his  own 
sphere,  and  may  hope  to  rebut  with  greater  success 
than  formerly  another  charge  of  which  he  is  often  the 
subject.  It  is  made  on  grounds  just  as  slender  as 
those  upon  which  the  charge  of  his  supposed  lack  of 
administrative  power  was  based.  It  may  be  dis 
proved  as  readily  when  opportunity  offers.  Such 
opportunities  do  offer  themselves  frequently,  but  they 
are  not  of  so  general  and  far-reaching  a  character  as 
the  opportunity  which  was  afforded  by  the  entry  of 
Great  Britain  into  the  European  War  to  dispose  of 
the  slanders  against  his  administrative  capacity. 
Though  sufficiently  convincing,  they  cannot  provide  so 
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summary  and  overwhelming  a  confutation  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  latter  allegations. 

It  is  worth  while  to  examine  briefly  what  these 
allegations  are.  It  is  asserted  that  business  men  are 
endowed  with  a  faculty  of  dullness  which  renders  them 
unattractive  and  heavy,  and  makes  their  occupation 
seem  deadening  to  all  who  love  the  warmth  and  the 
colour  of  life.  It  is  asserted  that  in  the  financier  the 
higher  virtues  do  not  exist,  that  in  him  the  glorious 
longings  and  fears  of  the  soul  find  no  place  for  exalta 
tion  or  foreboding,  that  the  eternal  verities,  which  cry 
out  for  light  and  for  a  smiling  welcome,  are  smothered 
in  the  rank  growth  otthe  weeds  of  his  wealth. 

Charles  Dickens  amongst  the  novelists  lent  the 
weight  of  his  testimony  to  the  charges.  He  describes 
in  amusing  terms  the  prosaic  dullness  of  the  city  mag 
nates  who  extinguished  the  youthful  sparkle  of  David 
Copperfield  at  his  first  London  dinner,  and  in  doing  so 
lends  colour  to  the  generalization  that  this  is  an  atti 
tude  and  a  manner  common  to  men  of  business.  No 
thing  could  be  more  grossly  unfair.  Amongst  business 
men  are  to  be  found,  in  a  way  the  most  astonishing 
and  unexpected  (if  we  believe  the  charges  in  question) , 
the  poet,  the  litterateur,  the  linguist,  the  artist,  the 
horticulturist,  the  sportsman,  the  novelist,  the  scien 
tist,  and  the  specialist  in  every  department  of  thought. 
It  is  legitimate  for  Mr.  Kipling  to  suggest  that  the 
masters  in  the  common  room  of  a  school,  as  described 
in  his  famous  story,1  may  be  justifiably  surprised  to 
find  a  pupil  reading  Fors  Clavigera.1  But  is  there 

1  Stalky  and  Co.,  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 
*  Fors  Clavigera,  by  J.  Ruskin. 
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really  any  one  so  foolish  as  to  be  surprised  to  find  a 
man  of  business  reading  every  line  of  Ruskin  ? 

Of  course  there  is  a  leanness  of  soul  to  which  the 
gratification  of  desire  brings  every  one  to  whom  an 
ideal  has  been  given,  and  who  resolutely  chooses  the 
lower  way.  It  is  not  only  the  business  man,  the  poli 
tician,  and  the  administrator  who  are  involved  in  such 
danger.  They  are  not  even  the  most  chiefly  affected 
by  the  miasma  of  gold  :  the  artist,  the  poet,  the 
musician,  are  as  lean  in  spiritual  things,  and  their 
"  lean  and  flashy  songs  grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes 
of  wretched  straw,"  l  if  they  lose  their  first  love. 

In  the  same  way  traffic  in  money  can  transform 
generous  and  high-spirited  men  into  narrow-minded 
and  contemptible  creatures.  This  thing  is  possible ; 
it  constantly  happens  ;  we  see  it ;  we  regret  it ;  we 
shrug  the  shoulders,  or,  if  we  are  more  sensitively  built, 
we  feel  an  exquisite  pain.  And  yet  for  all  this  there 
are  the  great  compensating  conditions.  In  spite  of 
all  the  dullness  and  the  sordid  devices  which  propel 
some  men  along  the  path  of  business  there  are  in  in 
numerable  men  the  saving  graces  which  bring  them 
into  fields  of  lush  pasture  where  the  foot  sinks  deep  into 
the  bosom  of  life.  For  all  the  toil  of  the  man  of  business 
there  are  to  be  found  also  joyousness,  and  keen  delight  in 
beautiful  things,  a  heart  free  from  care,  and  a  waiting 
still  upon  the  eternal  truth  which  is  never  tarnished. 

Thousands  have  found,  and  are  finding,  such  com 
pensations.  It  must  be  asserted  again  and  again 
that  the  men  of  action  are  not  ignorant  of  the  well- 
spring  of  life.  They  have  the  power  of  seeing  what 

*  Milton,  Lycidns. 
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are  the  great  forces  which  sway  men  toward  their 
eternal  destiny,  when  gold  and  the  power  of  wealth 
sink  in  due  proportion  to  a  proper  place  amongst  those 
forces.  These  thousands  have  been  caught  by  a 
glow  of  mystic  insight,  and,  steadied  by  that  practical 
and  humorous  common  sense  which  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  our  race,  they  give  their  work  its 
honoured  place  in  a  life  in  which  the  highest  faculties 
are  cultivated,  where  poetry  and  music  and  the  joys 
of  the  spirit  combine  to  adorn  the  house  beautiful, 
where  fine  ideal  and  aspiration  are  the  perennial  source 
of  light  and  loveliness. 

But  whence  come  these  who  are  arrayed  in  these 
white  robes  ?  By  what  magical  power  have  they 
escaped  alive  from  the  death-throes  of  a  soul  dying  of 
overmuch  leanness  ?  Of  what  antidote  have  they 
drunk  deep  ?  They  have  learned  to  give  and  to  serve. 
Thousands  have  responded  to  the  call  in  the  day  of 
the  great  disaster  which  fell  upon  European  civilization, 
and  thousands  showed,  by  the  offering  of  themselves, 
that  they  had  both  insight  and  grace. 

But  these  were  young  ?  To  the  young  it  is  given 
to  see,  and  "  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long 
thoughts."  1  The  middle-aged  have  their  own  grave 
difficulties  in  the  materialism  which  comes  with  the 
passing  of  years.  Then  must  they  serve  the  more. 
Then  must  they  give  the  more.  Only  so  can  the  spirit 
be  free  and  blithe  like  a  bird — only  so  can  the  best 
instincts  be  kept  quick  and  bright. 

The  greatest  of  our  English  poets  have  been  prac 
tical  men  of  affairs.  So  the  modern  man  of  affairs 
i  My  Lost  Youth,  by  H.  W.  Longfellow. 
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can  and  does  find  delight  in  the  deep  things  of  life. 
Shakespeare  has  no  equal  in  the  realm  of  common 
sense  ;  no  equal  in  the  flight  of  fancy.  He  spent  his 
youth  in  a  lawyer's  office.  Milton  was  an  active  and 
capable  foreign  secretary,  a  fine  and  acute  classical 
scholar,  and  one  of  the  far-sounding  voices  of  the 
true.  Sidney  was  a  soldier,  Keats  was  a  chemist's 
assistant,  Wordsworth  was  a  social  revolutionary. 
There  is  a  delicious  little  lyric  of  Rufinus,  which  de 
serves  to  be  the  monument  to  the  power  of  fancy  in  a 
business  man.  It  is  always  supposed  that  it  was 
written  in  office  hours.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  made 
a  translation  of  it,  which  is  itself  a  lyric.1 

It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  examples  to  prove 
what  a  large  part  men  of  affairs  have  taken  in  the 
religious  life  and  thought  of  England.  One  such  ex 
ample  may  suffice.  John  Henry  Shorthouse  was  engaged 
all  his  life  in  active  work  as  a  chemical  manufacturer. 
At  the  age  of  fifty,  while  still  in  business,  he  pro 
duced  a  most  remarkable  work,1  deeply  spiritual  and 
imaginative,  full  of  colour  and  of  life,*full  of  philosophy 
and  cultured  thought.  By  it  he  won  and  wins  the 
admiration  of  all  who  love  and  care  for  things  unseen. 

In  our  own  day  another  opportunity  which  is  in  its 
ultimate  results  capable  of  a  more  far-reaching  effect 
than  any  other  has  arisen  for  the  business  man. 
Religion  and  religious  activities  in  this  age  need  par 
ticularly  the  work  and  the  service  of  lay  people,  who 
are  experienced  in  the  direction  of  affairs.  Here  is 
salvation  for  the  business  man.  The  problems  which 

1  Golden  Eyes,  by  Andrew  Lang. 

2  John  Inglesant,  by  J.  H.  Shorthouse. 
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call  for  solution  are  often  of  the  most  elusive  and 
baffling  description,  but  there  are  others  which  can 
be  solved  at  once,  and  await  the  determined  and 
vigorous  action  of  competent  and  experienced  men. 
Some  of  these  last  have  been  set  out  in  these  pages. 
They  have  too  long  waited  for  solvers  and  for  solutions. 
In  the  Church  of  England  there  is  abundant  room  for 
the  efforts  of  those  who  would  by  improvements  in 
method  and  administration  make  her  more  effective  in 
her  task  in  this  day  of  changes. 

There  is  nothing  which  causes  more  difficulties  than 
change.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that,  if  he  were  to  accom 
plish  a  maximum  of  work,  every  day  ought  to  be  like 
every  other  day.  That  is  a  confession  that  change 
is  prolific  of  difficulties.  These  changes  of  constitu 
tion,  of  manner  of  life,  of  personal  relationship,  of 
general  outlook,  have  become  so  radical  and  so  num 
berless  that  the  foundations  of  the  deep  are  broken 
up  and  the  waters  are  bursting  forth.  How  shall  the 
Church  best  accomplish  her  task  of  stabilizing,  of  in 
spiring,  of  uplifting  ?  It  is  not  here  that  the  full 
answer  is  to  be  given.  But  it  is  for  us  to  say  that 
the  foundations  of  financial  reorganization  should  be 
laid  strongly  and  truly.  It  is  for  laymen  to  see  that 
the  clergy  are  so  equipped  that  they  may  be  able  to 
rise  to  a  maximum  output  of  spiritual  power,  a  high- 
water  level  of  religious  efficiency,  a  height  of  inspira 
tion  in  w.hich  they  are  the  pioneers.  It  is  for  business 
men  to  see  that  the  great  schemes  for  the  uplifting 
of  England  are  not  wrecked  for  lack  of  an  efficient 
machinery  and  of  a  well- equipped  personnel,  which  is 
essential  if  they  are  to  be  carried  out  in  a  proper  way. 
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In  Church  finance,  the  layman's  own  special  know 
ledge  of  business  will  stand  the  Church  in  good  stead. 
He  will  be  generous  while  he  is  careful,  broad  in  out 
look  while  insistent  upon  essential  principles  of  admini 
stration,  and  he  will  give,  asking  for  nothing  again.  So 
he  will  be  drinking  deep  draughts  of  the  antidote  to  the 
leanness  of  soul  which  comes  of  asking  only  for  self. 

The  Christ  was  not  unmindful  of  the  claims  of  duly 
administered  finance.  We  infer  that  there  was  in  the 
little  community  of  Himself  and  His  apostles  a  com 
munal  purse,1  managed  by  a  treasurer,  and  that  Christ 
gave  such  directions  as  were  needed  for  management. 
Judas  carried  the  bag,  but  the  discretionary  power  was 
not  his,  and  the  interest  of  his  Master  therein  was  so 
constantly  exercised  that  when  He  gave  directions  about 
the  betrayal,  the  disciples  without  exception  supposed 
that  He  was  alluding  to  the  communal  alms. 

So  also  S.  Paul's  life  and  writings  are  filled  with  ques 
tions  of  finance  and  administration.  As  years  passed 
these  questions  found  a  larger  and  larger  place.  The 
management  of  the  far-flung  catena  of  mission  stations 
of  which  he  was  a  founder  fell  heavily  on  his  shoulders. 
He  had  the  care  of  all  the  Churches.  In  his  treat 
ment  of  it,  what  are  usually  considered  to  be  the 
higher  and  the  greater  things  of  life  are  inextricably 
mingled  with  details  of  administration.  Above  all 
men,  S.  Paul  teaches  how  the  management  of  the 
details  of  our  life  is  intimately  and  beautifully  con 
nected  with  that  spiritual  attitude  2  which  is  alone 
capable  of  unifying  our  nature. 

The  passing  of  the  centuries  has  increased  beyond 

*  S.  John  xiii.  29.  *  Eph.  v.  22-30. 
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the  dreams  of  S.  Paul  the  details  of  administration, 
and  the  travail  of  the  soul  of  the  world  has  demanded 
from  all  of  us,  and  not  least  from  the  business  man, 
a  renewal  of  that  lofty  and  remote  standard  of  the 
inner  life  from  which  we  have  so  grievously  fallen. 
Thus  the  business  man  in  London,  in  Manchester,  in 
Leeds,  in  Newcastle,  in  Bristol,  may  spend  himself 
in  the  work  best  worth  doing,  side  by  side  with  his 
daily  task,  and  in  the  end  shall  see  of  the  toil  of  his 
hands,  and  shall  find  some  degree  of  satisfaction. 
.  There  is  therefore  in  the  life  of  the  Church  of  Eng 
land  a  great  future  for  the  man  of  affairs.  The  busi 
ness  man,  the  financier,  the  administrator,  are  all 
needed  in  its  polity,  if  its  development  is  not  to  be 
most  grievously  stunted  in  this  generation.  Business 
men,  we  repeat,  have  found  a  place  in  the  organization 
of  the  State.  By  their  strength  of  will  and  powers  of 
executive  action  the  situation  has  been  saved,  while 
the  politicians  hedged  and  procrastinated. 

The  following  quotation  l  may  be  regarded  as  suffi 
cient  evidence  : 

I  have  been  at  the  head  of  four  Departments  of 
State  since  this  war  began.  The  business  men  of  the 
community  I  found  assisting  me  at  the  Exchequer  to 
save  the  country  from  a  financial  panic,  which  would 
have  destroyed  confidence  and  made  it  impossible 
to  win  the  war.  It  was  the  same  at  the  War  Office. 
Great  engineers,  great  contractors,  managers,  and 
others  engaged  in  transportation  came  to  help.  Their 
work  has  been  invaluable.  I  do  not  know  how  we 
could  have  run  the  war  had  it  not  been  for  the  assist- 

1  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  Manchester,  September  1918. 
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ance  we  have  had  from  men  who  have  been  running 
great  businesses.     It  would  have  been  quite  impossible. 

The  Church  in  like  degree  cannot  do  without  them. 
They  will  help  those  who  are  ultimately  responsible 
neither  to  hedge  nor  to  procrastinate.  Their  practical 
minds,  accustomed  resolutely  to  test  practical  issues, 
with  practical  methods,  must  find  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  their  powers  in  administration  and  reform. 

The  workers  of  to-day  are  successors  of  a  long  line, 
and  there  are  clear  and  convincing  signs  that  we  begin 
a  new  era,  with  more  laymen  anxious  to  carry  on  the 
religious  work  of  the  country  and  more  capable  of  doing 
so  than  ever  before.  That  is  an  augury,  a  prophecy,  of 
high  achievement.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  critics  that 
it  is  practically  unknown  that  a  poet  or  writer  of  the 
highest  rank  should  emerge  in  an  age  barren  of  other 
literary  achievement  of  a  high  order.  The  general  level 
of  production  gradually  rises,  writer  after  writer  of 
eminence  appears,  and  amongst  them  the  giant,  the 
man  who  is  of  all  times  and  of  all  nations,  for  whom 
the  world  waited. 

Amongst  the  men  who  work  for  the  Church,  we 
look  too  for  the  son  of  the  Church  of  England  who 
shall  accomplish  a  work  of  outstanding  merit,  shall 
solidify  and  make  strong  her  bulwarks,  build  up  her 
gates,  and  adorn  her  streets  by  a  gift,  the  nature  of 
which  may  God  determine,  surpassing  in  magnificence, 
and  of  undying  fame. 

Most  business  men  will  admire  the  possibility,  and 
will  know  how  and  when  their  own  contributions 
should  be  made  to  the  common  task. 


CHAPTER    IX 

.THE   SOUL   OF   WEALTH 

WE  have  examined  in  the  previous  chapters  the 
state  of  the  Church  of  England  on  the  administrative 
side,  so  far  as  that  state  seriously  affects  its  prospects 
of  accomplishing  its  purpose  in  the  world.  Religion 
was  never  more  needed  in  our  midst  than  it  is  now. 
Individuals  are  seeking  for  it  with  new  hope.  The  wider 
outlook  of  the  country  lads  and  the  townsmen  who 
have  travelled  the  wide  world  in  this  century's  great 
upheaval  will  demand  it  at  its  best.  Anything  less  than 
the  best  cannot  appeal  to  them,  and  the  best  can  only 
be  provided  by  those  who  have  certain  qualities  and 
certain  powers.  Without  those  qualities  and  those 
powers  effort  must  be  to  a  great  extent  vain. 

In  spite  of  the  attitude  of  individuals,  religion  and 
religious  attitude  are  sadly  to  seek  at  this  time.  For 
the  purpose  of  our  present  consideration  we  may  call 
religion  the  influence  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the 
life  of  a  man.  That  influence  can  be  mediated  in 
many  ways.  Some  of  them  are  outside  the  scope  of 
institutional  or  organized  religion,  although  they  all 
originate  from  it.  But  the  chief  of  such  influences  is 
the  personality  of  those  who  are  like  the  Man  whom 
they  serve.  The  qualities  and  the  powers  which  they 
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need  are  the  qualities  and  powers  which  He  had  in 
a  divine  degree.  Amongst  them  are  humility  and  in 
tense  love  of  mankind,  an  upright  independence  of 
thought  and  action,  and  a  consuming  desire  to  serve 
and  help  all  who  are  in  need.  There  must  be  included 
also  a  personal  holiness  and  a  spotless  purity.  With 
out  these  a  man  shall  not  see  the  Lord,  and  so  cannot 
tell  others  of  Him.  The  parish  priest  who  rises  in  the 
dead  of  night  to  minister  to  the  sudden  call  of  sick 
ness,  the  padre  who  shrinks  not  from  wounds  or  death 
when  his  men  are  under  shot  and  shell,  the  parson 
who  is  out  only  for  work  and  recks  nothing  of  weari 
ness  and  pain  in  his  effort — these  are  they  who  are 
able  to  make  religion  a  living  force  in  our  land.  We 
need  more  of  them,  and  yet  more  of  them.  We  need 
buildings  in  which  they  may  work,  and  organizations 
through  which  they  may  work. 

The  writer  has,  amongst  the  vivid  recollections  of 
youth,  one  memory  which  has  always  been  an  in 
spiration.  He  can  remember  people,  in  a  little  country 
town,  telling  of  an  epidemic  of  smaH-pox  in  days  when 
that  scourge  had  not  been  subdued  as  in  later  years. 
One  of  the  assistant  clergy  was  foremost  in  the  task 
of  bringing  help  to  the  sick.  He  was  even  to  be  seen 
carrying  scuttles  of  coal  along  the  streets,  and  into 
the  infected  houses,  without  a  thought  of  himself. 
On  his  return  to  his  rooms,  to  the  dismay  of  owners  of 
adjoining  houses,  he  would  hang  his  coat  on  a  line, 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  in  order  that  the  germs 
might  blow  away.  But,  whatever  may  hav^  been 
thought  of  that  procedure,  the  effect  of  the  man's 
devotion  was  untold,  and  has  doubtless  been  an 
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inspiration  to  many,  as  to  the  writer.  He  now  holds 
very  high  office  in  the  Church,  and  it  is  a  spirit  like  his 
that  we  may  well  seek  in  the  attempt  to  make  England 
God-fearing  and  religious.  "  Pure  religion  and  undenled 
before  God  and  the  Father  is  this :  To  visit  the  father 
less  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself 
unspotted  from  the  world/' 1  Such  instances  are  com 
mon  enough  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  one  practical  experience  of  them  is  a  life-long 
influence. 

For  the  production  of  such  a  spirit  there  must  be 
an  outpouring  of  wealth.  In  this  matter  the  narrower 
meaning  of  the  word  as  defined  in  works  on  Political 
Economy  must  be  enlarged  to  cover  the  wider  field, 
which  includes  the  things  of  the  spirit  as  well  as 
those  of  matter.  Wealth  signifies  the  possession  of 
"  utilities/'  which  are  of  "  value  "  in  relation  to  things 
necessary  for  existence.  In  matters  of  religion  such 
wealth  will  include  all  the  great  spiritual  forces,  all 
the  powers  and  gifts  of  imagination  and  intellect,  and 
all  material  possessions.- 

Men  have  this  wealth  in  very  varying  degree,  but 
the  need  of  the  age  is  for  the  outpouring  of  all  of  it 
before  the  feet  of  God.  There  are  clear  and  distinct 
signs,  to  be  read  without  great  insight,  that  on  all 
hands  there  is  disinclination  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  wealth  to  give  it  up  to  Him.  Without  such  sur 
render  of  wealth,  without  the  devotion  which  regards 
the  gifts  of  mind,  body,  and  estate  as  for  His  use  who 
gave  them,  there  must  be  in  a  church  a  grievous  lean 
ness  of  soul,  and  a  consequent  failure^  He  will  accom- 

i  S.  James  i.  27. 
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plish  His  own  ends,  but  we  are  lost.     The  soul  of 
wealth  is  dead. 

There  is  a  wonderful  and  a  unique  opportunity  now. 
Of  religious  revival  there  is,  as  some  tell  us,  but  little 
sign.  Be  that  so  or  not,  there  was  never  a  time 
when  men's  minds  were  so  alert,  or  their  powers  of 
endurance,  initiative,  and  expectation  so  attuned  to 
the  highest  pitch.  The  poet,  the  artist,  the  musician 
may  all  on  the  crest  of  such  a  wave  of  life  find  an  un 
exampled  field.  It  may  be  invidious  to  think  and 
talk  of  the  great  religious  poems,  or  pictures,  or  music 
of  the  past  and  ask  why  it  should  be  that  in  these 
last  times  the  production  of  the  creative  imagination 
in  England  had  been  mainly  non-religious.  In  all 
these  regions  of  thought  the  age  cries  aloud  for  the 
master  of  religion.  There  is  a  great  opening  in  the 
realm  of  fiction  for  a  master-hand  to  teach  the  deep 
truths  of  God.  There  are  great  openings  everywhere 
for  all  who  will  draw  close  to  the  everlasting  truth, 
and,  having  absorbed  what  part  of  it  their  poor  per 
sonality  can  endure,  will  give  it  out  again  to  their 
fellows,  shaped  and  adapted  in  such  form  as  can  be 
received  by  them.  It  is  a  hard  task,  a  hard  life.  But 
there  is  none  which  can  so  lift  up  a  man,  and  make 
him  akin  to  the  divine.  It  is  a  life  which  strains  the 
verve  and  the  force  of  the  soul  to  the  utmost.  But 
there  is  none  which  is  so  uplifting,  none  which  carries 
so  far  up  the  rocky  side  of  the  mountain,  and  breathes 
so  inspiring  an  atmosphere.  "  How  hardly  shall  they 
that  have  riches  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God  !  " 
But  the  reward  is  worth  all  the  pain.  The  Church  of 
England  needs,  above  all,  the  service  of  sons  and 
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daughters  who  have  wealth  like  this  to  place  at  her 
disposal.  Her  long  line  of  famous  names  is  not  yet 
complete.  Her  Westminster  is  not  yet  full. 

It  is  sometimes  a  very  hard  matter  to  decide  which 
is  the  greater  surrender,  the  surrender  of  the  gifts  of 
the  spirit  and  the  mind  to  God's  service,  or  the  sur 
render  of  material  wealth,  Each  depends  upon  the 
surrender  of  self,  and  the  greatness  of  surrender  must 
probably  be  estimated  to  be  proportionate  to  the 
character  of  the  owner.  The  question  of  the  use  of 
material  wealth  and  of  money  presses  in  a  greater 
degree  now  than  it  has  done  since  the  great  develop 
ment  of  the  resources  of  England  in  the  Victorian  age. 
Wealth  has  come  into  the  hands  of  thousands  who 
were  previously  in  circumstances  far  less  prosperous. 
The  enormous  expenditure  of  wealth  by  the  State  in 
war  has  transferred  large  sums  of  money  to  those 
who  could  otherwise  hardly  have  hoped  for  it.  What 
is  to  be  their  attitude,  when  the  stress  is  over,  towards 
their  new  position  ?  Is  wealth  to  have  a  soul,  or  is  it 
to  be  a  deadening  and  ruinous  gift  ? 

Men  will  see,  if  God  will,  the  inspiration  of  their 
new  life  of  wealth,  the  magnificence  of  their  oppor 
tunity.  For  money  is  power.  It  is  not  the  only 
power,  for  character  is  power,  and  position  is  power. 
But  money  is  the  most  easily  handled  power  which  is 
in  existence,  and  consequently  it  is  the  most  easily 
abused.  But  we  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves  the 
magnificence  of  our  opportunity  who  have  wealth  in 
our  purses  beyond  the  dreams  of  our  youth.  There 
are  men  who  could,  if  they  would,  pay  for  the  training 
of  all  the  ordination  candidates  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
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land,  who  are  to  come  from  His  Majesty's  Forces,  as 
described  in  the  third  chapter  of  this  book.  Will  there 
be  one  who  has  the  imagination  to  do  it,  and  to 
conceal  from  the  world  the  hand  of  the  giver  ?  Or 
shall  another  arise  who  will  say  that  he  will  gather 
the  men  of  wealth  together  so  that  they  may  with  him 
solve  the  financial  problem,  while  those  to  whom  it  is 
entrusted  solve  the  spiritual  problem  of  the  Church  ? 
While  the  rich  are  offering  their  gifts,  the  artist 
his  power  over  line  and  over  colour,  the  poet  his 
soul-shaking  lines,  the  musician  his  throbbing  notes, 
while  the  whole  round  world  is  moving  with  the  force 
of  the  new  spirit,  another  work  is  going  on.  In  the 
cause  of  Christ  and  His  Church,  in  humble  cottage, 
and  in  royal  palace,  alike  in  the  open  field  where  the 
women  of  England  bear  their  part  in  the  war,  and  in 
the  crowded  city  where  the  munition  worker  is  toil 
ing,  the  humble  and  the  lowly  heart  is  constant  in 
prayer  to  Him,  without  Whose  strength  the  work  of 
men  is  wasted,  that  He^will  cleanse  and  defend  His 
Church,  that  He  will  keep  it  in  continual  godliness, 
so  that  it  may  joy  fully*  serve  Him  in  all  godly  quiet 
ness.  Nor  will  He  refuse  the  one  or  the  other. 


APPENDIX    I 
CENTRAL   CHURCH   FUND 

FINANCIAL  ESTIMATE  OF  NEEDS1 

THE  difficulty  of  framing  an  estimate  of  the  amount 
required,  supplementary  to  all  existing  sources  of  income, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Church  of  England  is  very  great. 
Under  some  heads  the  statistics  required  are  not  available. 
The  following  statement  has  been  drawn  up  after  consulta 
tion  with  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  the  Central 
Advisory  Council  of  Training,  the  National  Society,  and 
other  Central  Societies,  and  must  be  regarded  as  an  ap 
proximate  estimate  only  of  the  amount  required. 

(i)  TRAINING  OF  THE  MINISTRY 

(a)  Bursaries  for  2,000  Ordination  can 

didates  at  an  average  of  £100     .    £200,000 

(b)  Contributions  for  the  extension  and 

development   of  Theological  Col 
leges          50,000 

It  is  estimated  that  this  sum  will  be  required  annually 
for  three  years  from  the  end  of  the  war.  Two  thousand 
candidates  are  required  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  ministry 
caused  by  the  war.  It  is  desirable  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
these  should  be  trained  for  the  ministry  at  the  Universities. 
Some  will  possess  private  means,  but  the  majority  will 
not.  One  hundred  pounds  appears  to  be  a  fair  average 
to  take  of  the  sum  required  annually  for  the  next  three 
years  to  train  each  of  these  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
When  the  present  deficiency  is  made  good,  the  sum  annually 
required  for  training  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  should 
be  considerably  less.  A  large  expenditure  for  the  lay  mini 
stry  of  the  Church  must  also  be  faced  in  the  near  future. 

1  Published  by  the  Organization  Committee  of  the  Central  Board 
of  Finance. 
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(2)  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

(a)  Bursaries  for  prospective  teachers 

in  Church  of  England  elementary 

schools      .         .         .         .         .      £30,000 

(b)  Maintenance    of    existing   Training 

Colleges  for  Teachers  under  new 
conditions          .         .         •'!'">        15,000 

(c)  Provision  of  new  Training  Colleges 

(capital)    .         .         .         .         .      100,000 

The  estimate  of  the  annual  income  required  under  (a) 
and  (b)  has  been  drawn  up  in  consultation  with  the  Secre 
tary  of  the  National  Society.  The  amount  set  down  for 
bursaries  will  take  the  form  of  a  remission  of  the  fees  now 
paid  by  students.  The  demand  for  capital  under  (c)  is 
due  to  the  necessity  of  providing  at  once  new  buildings  for 
Whitelands  and  Warrington  Training  Colleges. 

The  above  estimates  do  not  include  the  needs  of  (i)  Ele 
mentary,  (ii)  Secondary  Schools.  Diocesan  agencies  have 
hitherto  borne  the  main  burden  of  the  maintenance  of 
Church  Elementary  Schools,  but  while  the  cost  of  man- 
taining  the  old  buildings  is  increasing,  extension  and  new 
building  are  also  imperatively  required.  Further,  the 
question  of  religious  education  in  Secondary  Schools  is 
pressing,  and  a  fund  of  £1,000,000  may  have  to  be  pro 
vided  for  these  two  purposes  alone. 

(3)  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  MINISTRY 

(a)  Incumbents  .  .          .    £200,000 

(b)  Assistant  clergy   .         .         .         .      100,000 

(a)  It  is  under  this  head  that  the  information  available 
is  most  difficult  to  summarize.  The  number  of  parishes 
with  populations — 

Under  2,000  is  .  .  .  .  about  9,500. 
Between  2,000-4,000  .  .  about  2,000. 
Over  4,000  ,  about  3,000. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are  augmenting  all 
livings  in  public  patronage  (in  addition  to  what  is  being 
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done  by  permanent  augmentation  of  livings  in  private 
patronage)  with  a  population  of — 

300-2,000  to  £200. 
2,000-4,000  ,,  250. 
Over  4,000  „  300. 

The  Central  Church  Fund  cannot  confine  its  view  to 
livings  in  public  patronage.  It  must  aim  at  bringing  all 
livings  annually  up  to  the  desired  standard,  which  should 
not  be  less  than  £400  per  annum  for  the  larger  parishes 
and  a  minimum  of  £300  for  parishes  with  a  population  of 
from  300  to  2,000,  viz.  £100  more  than  the  scale  to  which 
the  Commissioners  are  at  present  working.  To  begin  with, 
the  Central  Fund  should  aim  at  augmenting  this  scale  by 
20  per  cent.,  and  at  raising  livings  with  a  population  of — 

300-2,000  to  £240 

2,000 — 4,000  „     300 

over  4,000  „     360 

It  is  estimated  that  this  will  require  not  less  than  £200,000. 

The  assistant  clergy  number  between  5,000  and  6,000, 
and  the  Central  Fund  should  aim  at  bringing  their  stipends 
up  to  £200  per  annum.  For  the  first  year  it  is  suggested 
that  the  Central  Fund  should  make  in  those  dioceses  which 
cannot  do  this  for  themselves  a  maximum  grant  of  £20  to 
all  assistant  clergy  whose  stipends  are  below  that  figure, 
which  would  entail  an  expenditure  of  £100,000. 

The  operations  of  the  Central  Fund  should  be  so  directed 
as  not  to  interfere  with,  but  to  encourage  and  supplement 
the  excellent  work  already  being  done  in  this  direction  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  the  Governors  of  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty,  the  Queen  Victoria  Clergy  Fund,  etc., 
as  well  as  by  diocesan  efforts.  The  amount  required  should 
be  provided  partly  in  the  form  of  capital  and  partly  as 
income,  and  a  fund  of  £1,000,000  is  the  least  that  will  be 
required  if  the  subject  is  to  be  effectively  grappled  with. 

(4)  CHURCH  EXTENSION 

(a)  Grants  for  new  dioceses        .         .     £50,000 

(b)  Grants  for  new  parishes,  etc.         .      200,000 
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It  is  estimated  that  a  capital  fund  of  over  £50,000  is 
required  for  the  establishment  of  every  new  diocese,  and 
this  has  hitherto  been  raised  by  painful  effort  mainly  in 
the  diocese  to  be  sub-divided.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
Central  Fund  should  be  able  to  give  substantial  help  when 
the  formation  of  a  new  diocese  has  been  decided  upon  by 
those  concerned. 

A  large  sum  will  be  annually  required  for  assisting  what 
is  done  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  and  others 
in  providing  the  necessary  buildings  and  equipment  of 
poor  parishes  and  parishes  in  process  of  creation. 

(5)  PENSIONS 
Pensions  are  at  present  provided  by — 

(a)  An  annuity  out  of  the  income  of  the  benefice,  the 

maximum  amount  being  one-third  of  the  net 
value  of  the  benefice. 

(b)  An  annuity  from  the  Clergy  Pensions  Institution. 

(c)  A  grant  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

(d)  Grants  from  diocesan  funds. 

A  beneficiary  of  the  Clergy  Pensions  Institution,  by  a 
yearly  contribution,  varying  from  £2  2s.  upwards,  accord 
ing  to  his  age  at  entry,  becomes  entitled  to  an  annuity  of 
£15  155.  at  age  sixty-five,  and,  on  resignation,  to  an  aug 
mentation  grant  from  the  funds  of  the  Institution  which 
in  the  normal  case  makes  the  £15  155.  annuity  so  pur 
chased  into  a  pension  of  £52  at  age  sixty-five. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  grant  an  annuity  of 
£75  a  year  to  a  retiring  incumbent  who  has  other  assured 
provision  for  old  age  of  £50  a  year,  provided  that  the 
annual  value  of  the  benefice  charged  with  a  pension  to 
the  retiring  incumbent  is  not  reduced  to  less  than  £250 
a  year.  If  reduced  below  that  figure  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners'  grant  is  divided  between  the  incumbemt 
in  occupation  and  the  retired  incumbent. 

The  Pensions  Committee  of  the  Central  Board  aim  at 
providing  a  pension  of  £125  a  year  for  erery  clergyman 
at  seventy,  or  a  proportionate  amount  for  clergy  retiring 
before  that  age  on  account  of  infirmity. 
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Only  about  8,000,  or  little  more  than  one-third  of  the 
clergy,  are  at  present  beneficiaries  of  the  Clergy  Pensions 
Institution.  Every  ordinand  should  be  compelled  to 
insure. 

An  exact  estimate  of  the  sum  required  from  the  Central 
Fund  is  not  possible,  since  the  calculation  would  turn 
upon  the  number  of  parochial  clergy  who  will  retire, 
whether  from  premature  breakdown  or  on  reaching  the 
pension  age,  and  no  data  exist  on  which  a  reliable  forecast 
of  the  numbers  from  year  to  year  could  be  based.  But 
using  such  information  on  this  point  as  is  available,  and 
taking  into  account  the  sums  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Com 
missioners  and  the  Clergy  Pensions  Institution  are  respec 
tively  contributing,  it  is  evident  that  the  Central  Fund 
must  also  be  prepared  to  assist.  For  this  great  object 
which,  when  attained,  will  represent  the  greatest  boon 
yet  offered  to  the  clergy  at  large,  a  capital  sum  of  £1,000,000 
is  required  as  the  nucleus  of  the  new  Pension  Fund. 

(6)  WIDOWS  AND  ORPHANS  AND  NECESSITOUS  CLERGY 
Information  is  not  at  present  available  to  enable  any 
exact  estimate  to  be  given  of  the  requirements  under  this 
head.    £15,000  is  probably  not  far  from  the  mark. 

(7)  GENERAL  DIOCESAN 
Diocesan  Needs          .         .  *      .  \      ,    £100,000 

Several  Dioceses  are  quite  unable  to  raise  the  funds  neces 
sary  for  carrying  on  the  various  branches  of  church  work 
efficiently.  One  diocese  alone  reports  requiring  £50,000 
from  outside  sources,  but  part  of  this  deficiency  will  be 
covered  by  grants  under  other  heads.  Several  poor 
dioceses,  however,  whose  difficulties  are  traceable  rather 
to  national  necessities  than  to  natural  conditions,  will  make 
heavy  demands  for  assistance. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  richer  dioceses  will  recognise  their 
duty  to  help  the  poorer,  but  when  all  is  allowed  for,  a 
Sustentation  Fund  should  be  raised  that  will  allow  for 
grants  in  aid  of  not  less  than  £100,000  per  annum  for  several 
years  to  come. 
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(8)  GENERAL 

(a)  Loan  Fund  (capital)     .         .         ,    £250,000 

(b)  Emergencies  Fund  (capital)   .         .      250,000 

The  existence  of  a  loan  fund  and  an  emergencies  fund 
of  a  substantial  amount  would  obviously  be  of  great  ad 
vantage. 

The  Loan  Fund  would  facilitate  the  prompt  undertaking 
of  urgent  church  work  in  places  where  the  necessary  funds 
could  afterwards  be  raised. 

The  Emergencies  Fund  is  essential,  in  order  that  the 
authorities  of  the  Church  may  be  enabled  to  develop  and 
promote  the  necessary  undertakings  of  the  Church  as  a 
corporate  body  without  the  delay  and  waste  caused  by 
the  need  of  making  continual  fresh  appeals. 

Note. — The  sums  shown  above,  when  not  stated  as 
capital,  denote  the  amounts  estimated  as  required  annually 
for  the  next  few  years. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  estimate,  read  in  con 
junction  with  the  pamphlet  T  he  Statement  of  the  Needs  of 
the  Church,  that  the  present  generation  cannot  be  expected 
to  supply  the  full  measure  of  the  Church's  needs. 

After  careful  consideration  it  is  felt  that  the  minimum 
sum  which  ought  to  be  provided  to  meet  the  most  pressing 
necessities  is  £5,000,000.  This  sum,  together  with  the 
amounts  derived  from  annual  subscriptions,  Church  of 
England  Sunday,  and  legacies  will  go  a  long  way  towards 
providing  a  sound  foundation  for  the  future. 

APPENDIX    II 
NOTE    ON   TITHES 

TITHES  are  of  three  kinds : 

1.  Predial. 

2.  Mixed. 

3.  Personal. 

The  first  is  called  the  Great  Tithe,  and  the  two  latter  are 
called  the  Small  Tithe. 
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Predial  tithe  arises  immediately  from  the  land,  either 
spontaneously  or  by  the  work  of  men,  and  is  consequently 
paid  on  such  things  as  corn,  hay,  wood,  wine,  flax,  hemp, 
hops,  fruits,  and  what  is  called  agistment,  which  is  the 
tithe  on  grass  eaten  by  unprofitable  cattle. 

Mixed  tithes  are  the  tithes  which  arise  from  animals 
which  receive  their  nourishment  from  the  produce  of  the 
ground,  such  as  calves,  lambs,  kids,  pigs,  chicken,  and  also 
the  products  of  such  animals,  such  as  wool,  milk,  cheese, 
and  eggs. 

Personal  tithes  arise  from  the  industry  of  man,  and 
consist  of  two  lands  only,  namely,  the  increment  from  mills 
and  from  fishing. 

Tithes  are  not  due  on  the  profits  of  a  trade  nor  on  those 
of  an  innkeeper  or  a  usurer. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  predial  and  mixed  tithes  are  paid 
in  gross  without  deduction  of  labour  and  expenses.  In 
the  case  of  personal  tithes  the  amount  chargeable  is  the 
net  profit. 

APPENDIX   III 
TITHE    OWNERS^ 

THERE  are  at  the  least  seven  different  kinds  of  tithe- 
owners  existing  under  the  present  state  of  the  law  relating 
to  tithe  rent  charge,  These  may  be  summarized  as  fol 
lows  . 

(1)  The    Crown,  which  possesses   the   tithe   on    extra- 
parochial  places,  of  which  there  are  a  considerable  number 
in  the  kingdom. 

(2)  Appropriate  Rectors,  or  spiritual  owners  of  parson 
ages  annexed  to  the  use  of  ecclesiastical  corporations. 

(3)  Impropriate  Rectors,  or  lay  owners  of  parsonages. 
These  originally  belonged  to  abbots  and  priors  of  monas 
teries,  and  came  to  the  Crown,  as  explained  in  the  text, 
to  be  dissipated  by  way  of  gift  to  Crown  favourites. 

i  For  a  useful  book  on  Tithes  and  Tithe  Rent  Charge,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  one  published  under  that  name  by  the  Rev.  G.  Brocklt- 
hurst.  (Bale  A  Co.,  New  Romney.) 
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(4)  Spiritual  Rectors,  commonly  known  as  rectors,  that 
is,   clergy   who    have   the   spiritual   cure  of   souls   in   a 
parish. 

(5)  Vicars,  corresponding  to  (4).     It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the   terms    "  Rector "   and    "  Vicar/'   as   related   to    the 
greater  and  lesser  tithes,  are  interchangeable,  vicars  some 
times  being  the  owners  of  the  great  tithes  and  rectors 
sometimes  owners  of  the  less. 

(6)  Parcellers,  that  is,  proprietors,  spiritual  or  lay,  of 
portions  of  rectorial  tithes  in  a  parish. 

(7)  Portionists,  or  the  owners  of  portions  of  tithe  which 
were  never  attached  to  a  rectory. 


APPENDIX    IV 
ADVOWSONS 

AN  advowson  is  the  perpetual  right  of  presentation  to  a 
rectory,  vicarage,  or  ecclesiastical  benefice.  This  belonged 
at  first  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who  had  built  and  endowed 
the  church  (see  p.  17),  and  formed  part  of  the  manorial 
estate.  So  long  as  it  was  so  attached  it  was  called  an 
"  advowson  appendant."  It  happened,  however,  that  the 
lord  of  the  manor  sometimes  transferred  the  right  of  pre 
sentation  with  the  tithes  and  glebe  to  a  monastic  body  or 
to  a  bishop.  The  advowson  thus  became  severed  from 
the  manor,  and  was  called  an  "  advowson  in  gross."  The 
necessity  of  providing  a  vicar  for  such  advowsons  was 
enforced  by  a  statute  of  Henry  IV. 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  the  advowsons  in 
the  possession  of  the  monastic  corporations  were  seized 
by  the  Crown  and  granted  to  laymen,  who  thus  became 
owners  of  advowsons  in  gross. 

By  the  Canon  Law,  rights  of  presentation  might  not  be 
sold,  but  as  advowsons  appendant  were  naturally  trans 
ferred  with  any  manor  sold,  so  advowsons  in  gross  came 
also  to  be  sold.  Thus  began  the  traffic  in  adyowsons, 
which  was  one  of  the  scandals  of  the  last  century.  Much 
of  this  evil  has  been  mitigated  by  legislation,  but  sales 
under  unseemly  conditions  are  still  effected. 
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APPENDIX    V 
ECCLESIASTICAL   COMMISSIONERS 

THE  Commission  consists  of  the  Archbishops,  the  Bishops, 
the  Deans  of  Canterbury,  S.  Paul's,  and  Westminster,  five 
Cabinet  ministers,  a  number  of  the  judges,  and  twelve 
eminent  lay  churchmen. 

In  1835  certain  commissioners  were  appointed  by  Par 
liament  to  make  enquiry  into  anomalies  which  had  arisen 
in  episcopal  and  other  incomes  and  into  the  difficulties 
which  had  arisen  in  making  satisfactory  spiritual  provision 
for  the  largely  increased  and  increasing  population  of  the 
country.  After  the  commission  had  presented  some  valu 
able  reports,  a  new  body  was  established  in  1836,  consti 
tuted  as  stated  above,  and  called  the  Ecclesiastical  and 
Church  Estates  Commissioners.  To  this  body  have  been 
transferred  the  powers  of  the  Church  Buildings  Commis 
sioners.  The  duties  assigned  to  them  by  Act  of  Parliament 
are,  speaking  generally,  the  management  of  the  episcopal 
and  cathedral  estates,  the  better  spiritual  provision  for 
parishes,  and  the  consequent  adjustment  of  clerical  in 
comes,  so  far  as  this  can  be  effected.  Their  functions  are 
limited  strictly  by  the  terms  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
which  define  their  powers.  They  are  the  largest  land 
owner  in  England,  the  estates  extending  to  over  300,000 
acres.  They  report  each  year  to  Parliament.  Their  offices 
are  at  Millbank,  Westminster,  S.W. 
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